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ABSTRACT 

This vork has been done as part of the effort to plan 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) • The report, one of a 
series, proposes and analyzes alternative ways of organizing and 
managing (1) the proposed National Institute of Education, (2) the 
relationship betveen NIE and the rest of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Hel£ar«^*s educational system, and (3) the connection 
betveen R&D and the users of BSD. It examines the functions to be 
performed by NIE and analyzes alternative methods for managing and 
performing these functions. The major functions considered here 
Include needs assessment, policy analysis and decisionmaking, 
research, product practice and improvement, program management, 
research and development capability-bulldlng, and innovation. The 
discussion is broken into (1) a number of alternative organizational 
designs for NIE, including all of its management and performance 
responsibilities except innovation; (2) a number of alternative 
strategies and a set of methods useful for performing and managing 
innovation at the local level, including discussion of the federal 
role; and (3) a number of alternative organizational designs for 
managing the interface between the NIE and the Q.S. Office of 
Education . (Author/DN) 
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PREFACE 



This working note contains alternative designs for both the internal 
structure of the proposed National Institute of Education (NIE) and 
Innovation systems for implementing the results of educational research 
and development. This note will be part of a Preliminary Report on the 
NIE, prepared by the Planning Staff of the Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation in the Department of Health » Education, and Welfare. The 
purpose cf the report is to propose a broad range of organizational design 
options for the NIE and for the education R&D system as a whole. 

Dr. Lyle Spencer, one of the authors of this working note, is a member 
of that Planning Staff. He has collaborated with the two RAND authors in 
the development of the alternative designs, and has contributed equa'^ly to 
the writing of this report. 

^ The work was done as part of a larger effort to plan the National 
Institute of Education. This report is a continuation of a series of other 
BAND reports on the proposed Institute. The others are: 

o National Institute of Education: Preliminary Plan for the 

Proposed Institute (R-657-HEW) 
o National Institute of Educations Methods of Managing 

Fundamental Research (V7N-7676-HEW) 
o National Insti::ute of Education: Methods for Managing ^ 

Practice-Oriented Research and Development (WN-7677-HEW) 
o . National Institute of Education: Methods for Managing 

Programmatic Research and Development (KN-7678-HEW) 
o National Institute of Education: Organizational and^' 

Managerial Alternatives (WN-7679-KEW) 
o National Institute of Education: Evaluation of Methods of 

Managing Research and Development (WN-7680-HEW) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This paper proposes and analyzes alternative ways of organizing 
and managing: 

(1) The proposed National Institute of Education (NIE), 

(2) The relationship between NIE and the rest of the "DHEW 
educational system" (the Office of the Secretary (OS) and 
the Office of Education (OE) , and 

(3) The connection between R&D and the users of R&D. 

Such a comprehensive approach is crucial at this stage in the NIE planning 
process to ensure proper coordination among the agencies involved after 
the NIE begins operations. 

THE PROBLEM 

The overriding objective behind the initiative to establish NIE 
Is to improve educational praotioe through- research and development. 

However, more than just research and development must be con- 
ducted to be successful in achieving this objective. An entire system 
must be built involving the performance of several functions: 

o A Needs Assessment Function; to monitor and understand the 
problems of education and the state-of-the-art in education 
knowledge and technology, 
o A Policy Analysis and Decisions-Making Function; to set 
priorities and guide choices among alternative resource 
allocations. 

o A Research Function; to search for new knowledge about 
education and methods for understanding its problems. 
• o A Product and Practice Improvement Function; to translate 
ideas and information into usefud and practical products 
and techniques. 

o A Program Management Function; to build coherent attacks 
on major problems within the educational system. 
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o An R&D Capability "Building Function; to raise the quality 
and quantity of R&D manpower and institutions available for 
conducting education R&D. 
o An Innovation Function; to ensure a widespread awareness and 
utilization of products and practice improvements produced 
by the R&D system. 
The level of intensity at which each of these functions should be per- 
formed» and the means for managing, performing, and interconnecting each 
of these functions, are the subjects of this paper. A careful approach 
to planning for the NIE is important because few of these functions are 
being accomplished satisfactorily at the present time. 

The division of responsibility for each of these functions among 
OS, OE, and NIE that will be assumed in this paper appears in Table 1. 
Responsibility for needs assessment, problem solving, and innovation 
will be shared by the Office of Education and NIE in some arrangement. 
Responsibility for policy planning will be shared by all three federal 
agencies in some arrangement; and responsibility for the other R&D 
functions — research, practice improvement, and R&D capability-building - 
will solely be NIE's. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe and analyze alternative 
methods for managing and performing these functions. The discussion will 
be broken into the three parts: 

o A number of alternative organizational designs for NIE^ 

including all of its management and performance responsibi- 
lities except innovation, 
o A number of alternative strategies and a set of methods 

rueful for performing a>id managing innovation at the local 
level, including discussion of NIE's, OE's, and OS's role, 
o A number of alternative organizational designs for managing 
the interface between NIE and OE^ including the role of OS. 
These parts are identified by the groupings of functions into blocks 
in Table 1. 
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Table 1 



Division of Responsibility for Managing and Performing R&D Functions 



Function 



Office of 
the Secretary 



Office of 
Education 



National Institute 
of Education 



Needs Assessment 




M 


P 


M P 




Policy Analysis 


M P 


M 


P 


M P 




^search 








M P 




Practice Improvement 








M P 




Problem-Solving 




M 


P 


M P 




R&D Capability- 








M 




Building 








; * 


'Inno>?a4:i on 




M 


p 1 


1 ♦ 

. M ' P ' 



" Key: M = Agency has responsibility for managing the function. 

P e Agency has responsibility for performing the function. 

The discussion of alternatives for NIE does not include methods for 
managing and performing innovation since these are treated as a separate 
topic. However, in discussing alternatives for the NIE, care will be 
taken to indicate where in its organization NIE would link to innovation 
activities. A n mber of options for sharing the responsibility for 
innovation between NIE and OE are possible and are indicated crudely by 
the dotted lines in Figure 1. 

o NIE could have no responsibilities for managing or performing 
innovation. 

o NIE could have responsibility for managing and performing a 

portion of the innovation task (for certain products or to certain 
user groups) . 

o NIE could have responsibility for overseeing performance of 
Innovation by OE. 

o NIE could have total responsibility for managing and performing 
innovation. 

!gj^^options will be discussed in more detail in Chapter IV. 



OBJECTIVES 

The alternative organizational designs'^for NIE and the NIE/OE inter- 
face must be compatible with the objectives of these agencies and OS* 

Objectives of the NIE 

* 

We assume the objectives of the NIE to be: 

o • To build a vigorous and effective educational research and 
development system by improving the quality and quantity of 
the people and institutions involved in educational R&D. 
o To concentrate the presently fragmented R&D effort by 

increasing the scale of work on selected topics and coordi- 
nating independent efforts, 
o To help solve or alleviate chronic national problems and 
achieve the objectives of American education by applying 
R&D more directly to these practical concerns, 
o To aid in implementing improved educational practices by 
building linkages between R&D and the education community. 
NIE could be designed to stress achievement of all these objectives 
equally or some more than others. The purpose of this paper is not to 
analyse which objectives are more important, but to present several 
alternative organizational designs that stress achieving different 
combinations of these objectives over the others. Deciding which of 
the objectives are most important and, therefore, which organizational 
design to select is a decision that belongs to key officials in the 
niEU educational system. 

The NIE/OE Interface 

OE and NIE desire different things from each other in pursuit of 
their respective objectives and responsibilities. From NIE, OE needs: 
o Analyses of educational policy issues and assistance in 
evaluating OE programs. 



These objectives are drawn in part from Levien, Roger , National 
© ituie of Education: Preliminary Plan for the Proposed Institute^ The 
ERJC Corporation, R-657-HEW, February, 1971» but have been modified to 
rericct our empha&is on management. 



o 



o 



Programs for solving high-priority education Droblems. 
Responses to requests for assistance from practitioners and 
other users of educational R&D 



From OE, in turn, NIE will need: 



o 



Information on the status of American education. 



o 



Rankings of which are the important national education 



problems. 

o Rankings of which are the important local educational needs, 
o Assistance in the dissemlnatioa and implementation of NIE 

products (depending on the division of responsibilities for 

imtovation between NIE and OE). 
A diagram of tUese mutual needs appears in Figure 1. 

Office of the Secretary of HEW 

In relation to the organization of the NIE and the NIE/OE inter- 
face, the objectives of the OS are: 

o To assure that the mutual needs of OE and NIE are sufficiently 
coordinated that wasteful duplication of efforts and excessive 
conflict over jurisdiction are avoided, 
o To assure that all the educational R&D functions listed earlier 



o To guide the overall direction of the R&D system toward the 
DHEW goals of equalization, non-dependency, and institutional 
reform. 

PLAN OF THE PAPER 

The alternative organization designs for achieving these objectives 
appear in the next three chapters. Chapter II contains alternatives for 
the NIE; Chapter III contains alternatives for the NIE/OE interface; and 
Chapter IV contains alternative strategies and methods for innovation. 



are performed well and in proper balance. 
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II, ORGANIZING THE NIE 

Each of the alternative organizational designs for the NIE will 
emphasize achieving one and sometimes two of the four NIE objectives: 

o Build a vigorous and effective educational R&d system 

o Concentrate the presently fragmented R&d effort 

o Help solve or alleviate chronic national problems and 
achieve the objectives of American education 

o Aid in implementing improved educational practices 
At least one design will be presented for achieving each objective 
with highest priority; however, all designs will go part-way toward 
achieving the remaining objectives, for clearly each is important if the 
education R&D system is to be in healthy balance. For some objectives 
more than one alternative design will be presented. Presenting pure 
alternatives Is advisable for two reasons: (1) the differences between 
the organizational designs are clarified, and (2) one of the "pure" 
designs may be the appropriate choice. 

If the NIE-OE-OS leadership decides not to choose one of the "pure" 
designs presented here, they could easily follow a mixed strategy by 
combining the alternatives. In most cases the way to combine the models 
will be evident from the descriptions presented.' 

A total of seven alternative designs for the NIE will be proposed 
in this chapter. These alternatives do not exhaust the possibilities 
for designs, but do span a relatively wide range of themes. 

■ Build a Vigorous R&D System 

o Model I: Emphasizes Developing R&D Resources 
Concentrate R&D Activit y 

o Model II: Emphasizes Progranuoatic R&D 

o Model III: Emphasizes Concentrating R&D Activity 



El^C This model also emphasizes solving practical problems. 
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Solve Practical Problems 

o Model IV: Emphasizes Solving Practical Problems 
Nationally 

o Model V: Emp.iasizes Solving Problems Regionally 
o Model VI: Emphasizes Feeding Back Problems to R&D 

. : . Build Linkages to Practice 

o Model VII: Emphasizes Building Linkages to Practice 

Most are adaptations of strategies currently baing followed by federal 
R&D agencies. 

The format In which the models are presented does not Include an 
evaluation of the comparative advantages and disadvantages of each model. 
A partial evaluation is implicit in the selection of a primary objeczlve 
for the design to achieve. Since this objective guided the construction 
of each model, it follows that the other NIE objectives would be less 
well served in each case. A more comprehensive evaluation is possible, 
and will be done in the next version of this report. 
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BASIC PREMISE 

t 

A presumption underlying Model I is that forced efforts to apply 
existing R&D knowledge and products to practical problems or to 
strongly concentrate the existing R6fD activity would be very unlikely 
to succeed at the present time in education because the supply of 
competent R&D manpower, useful knowledge, and useful products 
severely limited. 

The premise is that NIE's top priority now should be fostering 
the development of R&D manpower, knowledge and product resources. The 
premise is also that the best way to develop these resources is to give 
R&D performers considerable freedom and encouragement to generate ideas 
and choose the topics of their work. 

o So few operational concepts are known in education and 
measurement is so difficult that broad-scale efforts to 
concentrate R&D activity would (1) be very difficult to coor- 
dinate, and (2) run very high risk of taking an infeasible 
or ineffective approach, 
o The presumption is that in the long run far greater progress 
will be made if many approaches are explored, with many 

7 

people contributing ideas, before substantial resources are 
committed to highly directed programs. 

c A great increase in the portion of the R&D effort concerned 
directly v;ith solving practical problems would also be 
premature. A much better strategy vould be to follow up 
strongly with a developmental effort only when sufficient 
exploratory results have been obtained to demonstrate the 
soundness of a solution method. 

o Great effort in building linkages for diffusing R&D products 
would also be premature, for R&D will have little to deliver 
in the first few years. NIE would only be creating problems 
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for Itself by promising more than^it can. deliver. The 
network for diffusing NIE products to users can be built 
simultaneously with NIE capacity to deliver innovations 
and, in fact, the difficulty of this task would be '^ascd by 
having quality educational knowledge and products available. 

PR IMARY' M^NAGE>!ENT EMPHASES 

The Model I organizational plan for NIE follows from these premises. 
Model I emphasizes reliance on the R&D community and practitioners for 
program direction and content, a multiplicity of program priorities, and 
building the capacity of the R&D system. NIE management would have 
primarily three roles: (1) attracting R&D manpower and building R&D 
institutions in priority areas, (2) stimulating collaboration among R&D 
performers, and (3) managing intensified development and implementation 
programs when R&D discovers an effective problem solving approach. This 
strategy v/ould be accomplished by several means: 

o Most of NIE's budget would be allocated to extramural programs 
where the R&D and practitioner communities are heavily involved 
in program planning, selection and evaluation. Extensive use 
would be made of R&D conferences and workshops to build communi- 
cations in the R&D community, 
o.. NIE*s role in the extramural programs would be limited largely 
to guiding and coordinating the R&D effort toward problems 
important to education, 
o Strongly focused, programmatic R&D efforts would be mounted 
only when extramural R&D had demonstrated that a problem 
solving approach would likely be effective, 
o A sizable proportion of NIE*s budget would be allocated to 
R&D manpower training and institutional development programs 
In selected .problem areas. 
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ORGANIZATION 

An organizational plan for NIE follows froro these basic premises 
and managerial emphases. To facilitate attracting high quality R&D 
manpower and to encourage the formation of R&D peer groups as a quality 
control measure, the major units of NIE would be (1) predominantly 
extramural , and (2) homogeneous in the type of R&D activity supported. 
"The types of R&D supported would be fundamental research, practice- 
oriented research, directed R&D, and manpower and institution-building. 
By separating activities this way, managerial policies can be employed 
that are most attractive to performers in each type of R&D activity. 

Following this reasoning the NIE would consist of four major 
directorates: a Directorate for Educational Researc h, a Directorate for 
Educational Development , a Directorate for Special Programs , and a v 
Directorate for Institutional Programs . 

The Directorate for Edicational Research would consist of four 
divisions: 

^ o A division that would (1) fund extramural projects in basic 

science areas relevant to education , and (2) where most projects 
would be done by individual investigators in universities and 
R&D centers, and 

o Three more divisions that would (1) extramurally f und research , 

experimentation, and evaluation projects on practical educational 
phenomena and where (2) most projects would be done by individuals 
and teams of individuals in a variety of settings. 

The Directorate for Educational Developme nt_ would also consist of four 
divisions: 

o A division which would fund extramural projects to develop and 
demonstrate innovative formats for whole schools or school 
systems , and 

Three more divisions , which would fund extramural projects to 
develop Improved curricula, instructional methods, and management 
techniques > 
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Projects in this directorate would be perfocined by teams of R&D and 
practitioner personnel in a variety of institutional settings. 

The Directorate for Institutional Resources would also consist of 
four extramural divisions: 

o A Division for Manpower Programs. 

o A Division for Institutional Programs, which would award 

"block-grant" support to developing R&D institutions, 
o A Division for Information Systems, which would experiment 

with, develop, and evaluate educational R&D information networks, 
o A Division for Innovation Systems, which would do extramural 

R&D on improved means for transferring R&D results into 

practice. 

The Directorate for Special Programs would consist of two types of 
organizational units: Coordinating Centers and Special Divisions. These 
units would be NIE's means of "spinning-of f " R&D activities directed at 
solving important practical problems when successes in the other directo- 
rates prove the soundness of an R&D approach. In effect the Research, 
Development, and Resources Directorates would be "seed beds" for targeted 
developmental programs conducted in the Special Programs Directorate. 

The first stage of spin-off would be managed with a Coordinating 
Center. Coordinating Centers vould be assif;;ned to v;ork on a 
comparatively well-defined, practically important problem area 
in which R&D had not yet been very successful. (These problem 
areas would be well-defined in comparison to the problem, areas 
of divisions in the other NIE Directorates). 
Coordinating Centers would have no authority to fund projects 
or conduct R&D. The Center staff would act as a linkage team , 
working closely with managers in all the other NIE divisions to 
stimulate interesting new work and build a coordinated program 
of R&D studies. 

The second sta^e of spin-^off would be managed with a Special 
Division. When sufficient R&D success was obtained in a 
Coordinating Center its status x^ould be elevated to a Special 
Division. 



o Special Divisions would have full authority to fund all 

types of R&D projects. The Special Divisions would target 
developmental efforts toward solving specific problems in 
their problem area. As much as possible of the work would 
be planned pro grammatically. 

The NIE Director's Office would have two principal deputies: 
(1) a Deputy for Intramural and Policy Research, and (2) a Deputy for 
Program Coordination. 

o The Deputy Director for Program Coordination would be 

responsible for managing the linkage between OE and the NIE, 
and NIE*s dissemination activities. 

o The Deputy Director for Intramural and Policy Research would 

be responsible for conducting a program of research on the State 
of American education, analyze and evaluate educational policies, 
and recommend educational R&D program priorities to the Director 
of NIE. 



RUDIMENTS OF OPERATION 

Institutional Resources Directorate 

Each of the divisions in the Institutional Resources Directorate 
would operate in a slightly different way. 

o The Manpower Programs Division would allot funds for training 

grants to other divisions based on assessments of need conducted 
by its own staff, and priorities established by the NIE Director 
and the National Advisory Council on Education Research and 
Development. 

o The Manpower Programs Division would also be responsible for 

evaluating the effect of the training programs conducted by the 
divisions. 

o The Institutional Programs Division would establish categories 
of institutional development programs and, according to the NIE 
Director's and the Council's priorities, allot funds to these 
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categories. Proposals would be accepted in each of these 
categories and ranked for payment through a peer review 

if 

system. All grants would be for a finite period of time, 
o The Information Systems and Innovation Systems Divisions would 
be more aggressive in specifying project designs than the other 
divisions. A staff of intramural researchers would aid in 
project planning. 

Educational Research Directorate 

The divisions in the Educational Research Directorate would all 
operate in approximately the same way* Primary responsibility for managing 
all R&D activities would be delegated to Program Directors, who would have 
great responsibility for building a quality R&D program. The emphasis 
would be on finding quality* Program Directors, giving them great latitude . 
in decision-making, but holding them responsible for the quality of their 
program. This flexibility and responsibility enables the Program Director 
to find and build the top quality R&D talent* 

o Each division would divide its total effort into a number of 

program areas. Each program area vrould be managed by a Program 
Director. 

o Each Program Director would be assisted in his management 

responsibilities by several Assistant Program Directors so that 

substantial time would be spent on program planning and keeping 

abreast of technical progress, 
o The Program Director and his Assistants would be responsible 

for the quality of their pro gram and guiding it in directions 

relevant to practical education, 
o The program management team would meet this responsibility by 

spending considerable time maintaining a network of contacts in 

the R&D community, 
o The Program Director would be responsible for making the decision 

on which projects to support. 




o Wo rkshops and small R&D conferences run by the program 
management te-run would be prominent activities in all 
divisions. These activities would be used for stimulating 
collaboration, exchanging information, evaluating progress, 
and/or program planning. 

Each Pro gram Director would have authority to award training 

grants in conjunction with research grants as an extra 

measure of control over program direction, 
o Annually, the Division Director would use a number of peer 

panels to evaluate all the prog rams in his division and 

recommend ch^mges in emphasis • 
o The decision to initiate a new program or terminate an old 

one would be made by the Division Director. 

Educational Development Directorate 

The divisions in the Educational Development Directorate would 
operate in the same way as divisions in the Educational Research Direc- 
torate except that Program Directors and Assistant Program Directors 
would travel extensively in the j^ractitioner community . 

Special Programs Directorate 

.The Divisions and Centers in the Special Programs Directorate would 
also operate in the same way as divisions in the Educational Research 
Directorate except that: 

o Program Directors and Assistant Program Directors would travel 

extensively in the practitioner community, 
o The Special Divisions might assemble task-forces to plan and 

manage problem-solving efforts in high-priority areas, 
o Each Special Division would be chartered for only five years^ 
duration. Advisory Council approval of a new charter would be 
required for a Special Division to continue for another five 
years. 
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STAFF 

The staffing pattern would be approximately the same in each 
Directorate. 

o Under each Division Director, there would be a ntmiber of 
Program Directors, each aided by several Assistant Program 
Directors. 

o Most of the Program Directors would originally have ^een 
accomplished R&D performers or managers and have been 
promoted from the ranks of Assistant Program Directors* 

o Different Assistant Program Directors in each program would 
have different job roles. One would deal primarily with 
administrative matters and arrangements. Another would have 
responsibility for (1) linking with NCEC in the Office of ^ 
Education (as a means of dlssemi.natjlon) and (2) linking with 
program directors of other OE programs. A few would do 
intramural research and also function as technical consultants 
to the program managers. The rest would assist the Program 
Director directly in his management responsibilities. 

o The Assistant Program Directors responsible for OE coordination 
and the in-house technical consultants, would report respectively 
to the Deputy Director for Program Coordination and the Deputy 
Director for Intramural and Policy Research in the NIE 
Director's office. 

o A sizable portion of the Assistant Program Director staff would 
be employees on temporary assignment, especially the technical 
consultants. . 

o The Deputy Director for Intramural and Policy Research would 
have some staff working for and reporting only to him. 
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LINKS WITH THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

The primary linkages with the Office of Education would be through 
the program managers at the sub-divisional level and the NIE Director. 

o At the request of the Commissioner of Education through the 
Secretary of HEW, the NIE Director could establish a division 
or coordinating center in the Special Progrcims Directorate to 
work on a high priority OE problem, or a special program '.n 
one of the existing Divisions. 

o At the px-ogram management level, OE concerns would be trans- 
mitted to NIE management through the Assistant Program 
Directors responsible for NIE/OE coordination. 



LINKS TO PRACTICE 

There would be several linkages to practice in the Model I plan 
for NIE: 

o The Assistant Program Director for NIE/OE Coordination would 
work in close relationship with counterparts in NCEC, which 
would be managing a nationwide network of extension agents 
and dissemination aids. Problems would be filtered back 
through this network to NIE. 

o Program management from NIE divisions would travel in the 
practitioner community. 

o Practitioners would apply to the Education Development 
Directorate for project support. 

LINKS FOR It'gLEMENTATION 

o Assistant Program Directors responsible for coordinating with 
NCEC would be the principal linkage. 
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MQDEL II: Emphasizes Progranmiatic R&D 

The two basic premises of Model II are (1) that firs^ priority in 
education R&D is solving chronic national education problems, and (2) 
that the best nvmagement strategy for achieving success would be to 
determine an overall program objective and then plan and coordinate a 
large number of research, development, experimentation, evaluation, 
-and implementation projects aimed at achieving that overall program 
objective. The overall program objective would initially be broad in 
scope, such as "provide equal access to education," but would be broken 
down into a number of sub-objectives during the planning process. In j 
determining what projects to perform under each sub-objective, a balance 
would be struck between the two extremes of deductive planning, where 
project priorities would be logically deduced from overall program ob- 
jectives, and inductive planning, where program objectives would be at j 

best implicit in the array of supported projects. 

o The programmatic approach to R&D management assumes that 

(1) the R&D manpower and knowledge resources relevant to a 
problem area available at the outset of a programmatic 
effort are sufficient to provide reasonable chances for 
success and a sound basis for decision making, and that 

(2) any other knowledge and manpower resources needed can 
be created as the need arises. 

o Model II also assumes that results obtained from a nationally ^ 
directed, prograimnatic R&D effort can be dit fused into prac- 
tice through coordianted implciientation efforts that are part 
of the programmatic effort. It is assumed that permanent 
systems for diffusing R&D results into practice would be 
helpful but need not exist. \j 

PRIMARY I-IANAGEI'ENT E>I?HASES 

The Model II organizational plan follows from these premises. Model 
II emphasizes (1) setting program objectives to guide the generation and 
selection of project ideas, (2) a balance of in-housc and extramural 
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responsibility for prograin managenent, (3) a finite lifetime for each 
program, and C^) continuing investment in Ps&D resources to provide a 
basis for future progranmatic efforts. This strategy would be accom- 
plished by several means: 

o Most of NIE's budget could be allocated to a small number 

of large, multiproject programs.' 
^ Project ideas would be generated both outside NXE by extramural 

performers and inside NIE by intramural staff, 
o Program ideas would be generated in most cases within the NIE. 
o Program obj^ectives would be set by intramural staff subject 

to external review, 
o Each program would be managed by a finite lifetime task force 

of managers and researchers from other NIE programs, 
o The rest of NIE's budget would be allocated to separate 

fundamental research, intramural research, practice-oriented 
research, and institutional development programs for the pur- 
pose of developing resources for future programmatic efforts. 

ORGANIZATION 

An organizational plan for NIE follows from these basic premises 
and managerial emphases. The major unit of NIE would be a Directorate 
for Programs > which would "house" each of the major programmatic efforts 
during its lifetime. Housing all the programmatic efforts together 
facilitates enforcing a finite lifetime on programs and using a matrix 
staffing policy* Another major unit would be a Directorate for Research 
and Development , which would have the function of generating the R&D 
resources (ideas and manpower) for future programmatic efforts, and for 
the same reasons as in Model I, would be divided by type of R&D activi^ 
ty. Another reason for separating the Programs Directorate and the 
Research and Development Directorate is that, in being separate, the 
Research and Development Directorate is a more unbiased source of R&D 
resources for new programs {that is, less committed to existing programs) . 
The third major arm of NIE would be the Center for Education Studies , 
which would have the major responsibility for planning new programmntic 
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ef forts, evaluating existing ones^ and conducting policy studies — 
all mutually reinforcing activities and desirably separated from 
the more operational parts of >JIK — again for reasons of objectivity. 

The Directorate for Proj^rams would contain a few multiproject , 
directed programs, each aimed at reaching a nationally important, 
educational improvement objective in a finite time period. 

o Each program would consist of v/hatever research, development, 
experimentation, and evaluation projects were needed to meet 
the program objective, 
o The detailed organizational structure would be tailored to 

particular needs, 
o Each program would be manager' by a Program Director and a 

Program Task Force of NIE employees, 
o Each program would be advised by a Program Advisory Council 
of outside experts. This Council would have primary respon- 
sibility for program evaluation, 
o Most of NIE*s funds would be allocated to this Directorate, 
o Typically, less than ten years would be allowed for program 
completion. 

The Directorate fur Research and Development would consist of 
three major divisions: a Division of R&D Resources, a Division of 
Educational Practice, and a Division of Educational Foundations. 

The Division of R&D Resources would have three component offices: 

o An Office of Manpower Programs. 

o An Office for Institutional Programs. 

o An Office for Information Systems. 
Each of these offices would work closely with the Center for Education 
Studies in directing support into areas and for the types of resources 
most relevant to future problem-solving needs. 

The Division of Educational Practice would consist of four practice- 
oriented centers; 

o A Center for Instructional Process 

o A Center for Educational System 

o A Center for Educatonal Assessment 

o A Center for Professional Development 
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Each center would have a number of practice-oriented R&D programs, 
including research., development, evaluation^ and experimentation acti- 
vities > Each program would consist of many projects performed by 
individuals or teams of investigators. Projects would not fit into 
a coordinated overall plan, but each Center would take action to con- 
centrate R&D activities on a few selected problem areas judged import- 
ant to KIE*c present and future programmatic problem-solving efforts. 

The Division of Education Foundations would sponsor peer-directed 
research into the fundamental relationships underlying educational 
phenomena. This division would apply less control over rv:search prior- 
ities than any other part of NIE, recognizing the nature of basic 
research and the need for critical scholarship as a feedback mechanism 
for the programmatic effort. 

The Center for Education Studies v/ould be responsible for performing 
.five functions for the NIE:. 

o Conducting a program of research on the state of American 




education. 



o Analyzing educational policies at the federal, state, and 
local levels. 

o- Assisting the Program Advisory Councils in the annual eval- 
uation of the programs in the Program Directorate. 

o Proposing outlines for new NIE programmatic efforts to the 
Director of NIE. 

o Assisting in the evaluation of projects and programs in the 
Directorate for Research and Development. 
By fulfilling these functions the Center for Education Studies would be 
the principal means of feeding information on the availability of resources 
and the nacure of education's problems to the planning process for pro- 
grammatic R&D. These inputs would be gathered as a by-product of the 
Center's responsibilities for (1) assisting in the evaluation of pro- 
gratconatic efforts and (2) research and development projects, (3) doing 
analyses of educational policy issues, and (A) performing educational 
R&D. 
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RUDIMENTS OF OPERATION 
Programs Directorate 

o The :r nltial activities on all new NIE programs would be to 

(1) define the target audience of the program, (2) breakdown 
the overall program objective to a number of more specific 
endpoint objectives, (3) work backward irom th^ endpoints to 
sketch decision points and intermediate objectives, (4) select 
a program oraganization, and (5) acquire the necessary staff. 
These activities would be performed by the Program Task Force. 

o After these initial activities program operation would be a 

continuing cycle of generating project ideas, evaluating pro-, 
ject proposals, selecting projects, evaluating performance, 
and revising program plans until the endpoint of the program 
was reached. 

o The Program Task Force would rely most on its own staff for 
project ideas , although in uncertain areas might be solicited 
from the outside, 

o Reformulation of program plans and priorities during develop- 
ment and execution of a program would be the Program Task 
Force's responsibility. 

o Most of the project work would be performed under contract. 

o Project proposals would be evaluated for technical merit 

by ad hoc panels of NIE staff and some outsiders. The winning 
proposals selected by the Program Task Force. 

Center for Education Studies 

The Center staff would be loosely organized and free to engage 
in self-directed inquiry much of the time. 

o Each Center staff member would belong to one of four depart- 
ments in the Center. 

o The self-directed inquiry conducted by the Center staff would 
be managed by the heads of these four subject matter depart- 
ments. The department heads would be responsible for acquiring 
staff of the best quality whose interests coincide with MIE's 
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concerns • 

The r2St v<f the time, the Center staff would operate as follows: 

o During the course of its self -directed inquiry, the intramural 
staff would gcncratG ideas for new NIE programmatic efforts > 
Some of these ideas would be carried through a pilot stage 
in the Center, including preliminary tests of critical pro- 
positions, resource estimation, and objective formulation. 
These program planning efforts would be managed by the Center^s 
Deputy for Hew Programs , 
o Tlie NIE Director and the National Advisory Council on Education 
Research and Development would decide on the basis of the pilot 
stage work what new programs to start in the Program Directorate. 
Many of the staff involved in the pilot phase of a program 
would be appointed to the Program Task Force, 
o Evaluation of ongoing programs in the Programs Directorate 

would also be done by Center staff working under the direction 
of a Program Advisory Council. The Center staff's effort 
would be managed by the Center's Deputy for Program Evaluation. 
An evaluation might involve funding independent surveys and 
assessments. 

o The policy research functions of the Center would be managed 
by the Cewter's Deputy for Policy Research. Tais Deputy would 
provide analysis of issues posed by the NIE Director and 
encourage the Center staff to prepare analyses of issues they 
thought were important. 

o Evaluation of ongoing programs in the Education Research and 
Development Directorate would be done by having a few members 
of the Center staff sit on the panels used by the R&D Dir-^t- 
orate in evaluating its programs. 

Directorate for Education Reserach and Development 

Each of the Centers and Programs in the Education Research and 
Developtaent Directorate would consist of a number of extramural R&D 
Q — igrams in topical areas. Each program would consist of a number of 
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investigator-proposed projects performed by individuals or small teams 
of individuals. Each program would be manned by a Program Director 
assisted by one or two Assistant Program Directors. 

o The Program Director and his staff would determine priority 
problems within his topical area and disseminate these prior- 
ities to the R£D community, 
o The Program Director would rely on the R&D community for project 
proposals. 

o Based on comments mailed in by selected reviewers, the Program 
Director would fund the collection of projects that he thought 
would be best for solving his priority problems. 

o The program of projects selected by the Program Director would 
be evaluated annually by a panel of experts for technical merit 
and appropriateness of program objectives. An evaluation panel 
would meet for five or six days per year and review the programs 
of three Program Directors. 

STAFF 

Programs Directorate 

o The Program T ask Force would consist of approximately ten 

managers and researchers., most of whom would transfer from the 
Center for Education Studies or the Directorate for Educatio n 
Research and Development . Only a few of thefje Task Forces 
members would serve part-time in their old positions while 
working on the Task Force. 

o Staff to the Task Force would come for the most part from 
other parts of NIE on a part-tine basis. The expertise of 
intramural researchers in the Center for Education Studies 
and comprehensive knowledge of managers in the Education 
Research and Development Directorate would be the principal 
sources of technical information for KIE's programmatic effort. 

o By participating in NIE*s programmatic effort, managers would 
know what the critical problems were in the programmatic 
effort and be influenced to readjust their priorities for 
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extraraural K&D projects in favor of tKese problems. 

Center for Education Studies 

The Center staff would be largely intramural researchers and 
organized in matrix fashion • The staff would be permanently assigned 
to one of four subject matter departments. For temporary periods the 
staff vould be tasked to one of three Deputies for New Programs, Pro- 
gram Evaluation, and Policy Research, respectively. 

o The Center staff xcould be a mixture of academically and prac- 
tically accomplished professionals in all subject areas import- 
ant to the NIE. 

o A vigorous program of fellowship appointeraents awarded to 

academicians, practitioners, and Office of Education personnel 
would be undertaken to bring new ideas and talents into the 
NIE. 

o The fellowship appointments program would also serve as an 

important recruiting mechanism for longer-term NIE personnel. 

Directo rate for Education Pvesearch and Development 

o Program Directors vould come most often from the ranks of 

Assistant Program Directors or from the Center for Education 
Studies. 

o Assistant Program Directors would come from the Center for 
Education Studies, or from academic, managerial^ or practi- 
tioner positions. 

o Some of the Assistant Program Directors would be on temporary 
assignment, which would also serve as recruiting mechanisms. 

o One of the Assistant Program Directors would be responsible 

for liaison v;ith the Office of Education's dissemination unit, 
the National Center for Educational Communications, and with 
related OE operating programs. 



LINKS WITtl TlIE OFFICE OF EDUCATION^ 

^ There arc three principal links vri.th ti.e Office of Education in 
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Model II: 

o At the highest management level, the Commissioner of Education 

could request through the llEW Secretary that NIE undertake 

a particular prograinmatic effort, 
o At the program mancigement level, the Assistant Program Directors 

responsible for liaison with OE would be able to relay OE 

problems to NIE. 

o At the working level, some OE personnel would work for temporary' 
periods ±h the Center for Education Studies. As the major 
source of ideas for new NIE programs, this linkage could be very 
effective. 

LINKS V:iTH PRACTICE 

o A portion of the Center for Education Studies Staff would be 
practitioners. 

o Practitioners could be appointed to Program Task Forces or 
to the Task Force's staff. 

LINKS WITH IMPLEMENTATION 

o Implementation of results from programs in the Programs Director- 
ate would be the responsibility of each program. 

o Implementation of R&D results from the Education Research and 
Development Directorate would be accomplished by NCEC. Coordi- 
nation betv/een NCEC and NIE would be provided by the Assistant 
Program Directors for liaison in NIE. 



MODEL III: Concentrates R&D Activity 



BASIC rmiiSE 

The basic premise of Model III is that reducing the fragmentation 
of the educational RScD effort ainong a multitude of topics and a large 
number of independent individual investigators must be NIE*s most 
important priority. Another premise is that an important aspect of 
this fragmentation in education R&D is the general lack of in vivo 
experimentation on a scale large enough to produce conclusive results. 
The conclusion is that higher-quality results v/ill be obtained and, 
hence, greater progress will be made in education R&D if NIE considers 
its top priorities to be (1) concentrating both research activity and 
development activity on selected problems (either theoretical or practical 
problems) and (2) emphasizing large-scale experimentation as a means of 
conducting education R&D* 

o Raising the quality of R&D manpower is not as critical a 
factor in improving the effectiveness of education R&D as 
changing the way education R&D is conducted • The primary 
change that needs to be made is getting greater numbers of 
personnel working together on selected problems. The intent 
is to realize a "critical mass" effect in education R&D, and 
thereby improve the quality of the R&D produced, 
o The concentration of both research activities and d vclopment 
activities needs to be increased, and enough is known in 
education R&D to be successful with development efforts tar- 
geted toward producing solutions to specific educational 
problems. 

o Greatly increasing the influence of practical concerns on the 
R&D effort is not of prir.ary importance either. In fact, 
greatly increasing the influence of practical concerns would 
tend to counteract the primary objective of concentrating the 
R&D effort, because practical concerns occur over .a very wide 
spectrum of need. 



o Building linkages between R&D and the practitioner communities 
for the purpose of delivering innovations is also secondary 
in importance. Improving the quality of R&D produced by 
concentrating effort will make the task of delivering 
innovations easier. 

PRIMARY MANAGEMENT EhtPHASES 

The Model III organizational plan for NIE emphasizes (1) high 
concentration of all R&D effort on selected problems and (2) large-scale 
experimentation. Concentration and large-scale experimentation are 
accomplished by several means: 

o A sizable program of large-scale experimentation would be 

conducted in which project ideas and experiment designs ypuld be 

generated and managed by intramural staff, 
o A modest amount of programmatic R&D would be conducted (1) 

which would be developmental in nature; (2) which would be 

directed toward a few specific, clearly achievable objectives; 

and (3) in which most program and project ideas would be 

generated within NIE. 
o A program of largely unsolicited extramural R&D projects would 

be conducted, in which NIE management exerts strong influence on 

R&D priorities. 

o Evaluation of all NIE programs as a means of program control would 
be heavily emphasized. This responsihlity would be assigned to 
an Internal management unit, 

ORGANIZATION 

An organizational plan for NIE follows from these basic premises and 
management emphases. NIE*s heavy responsibility for generating ideas, 
designing experiments, and evaluating programs requires extensive in-house 
technical competence, a requirement that would be met by maintaining a 
large 9 diversified intramural staff. 
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To facilitate, concentration and quality performance of R&D activities, 
the major units of NIE would be grouped by R&D type. One unit would 
design and manage the educational axpcriinonts — a task requiring spec- 
ialized management skills. Another unit would be separated to roanage th e 
programmatic R&D effor ts. Separation would facilitate enfcrcing a finite 
program' life time and utilizing a matrix staffing structure. A third major 

% unit , different in management cityle from the previous two units, would be 
the rc s ourc es de velopme nt arm of KI K. This unit would sponsor extramural 
R&D and rely almost totally on the performer community for project ideas. 
To further aid in concentrating R&D, all the p r ogram control function s of 
NIE would be performed by the PirectorVs Office — creating a fourth major 
unit. S?he^rogram control f unctions^i'^t^would be performed are: policy 
research, p rogr¥m^ eval ua t'lon gene rat ion of program ideas, program planning, 
program evaluation, and resource allocation. To perform these functions 
completely the Director's Office would share intramural staff with the 
unit managing educational experiments. 

Following this plan, NIE would consist of three major divisions (a 
Division for Educational Programs, a Division for Educational Research 
and Development, and a Division for Research and Experimentation) and, 
of size equal to a division, the Directorship of NIE. An organization chart 
appears in Figure 4. 

The Division for Educatj^onal Pr o grams v;ould contain several, multi-* 
project, coordinated programs each aimed at inventing a solution for a 
specific national education problem in a finite period of time. The programs 
vould consist largely of strongly managed and coordinated development and 
implementation activities. 

The Divl*>ion for Educational Research and De velopir.ent v;ould contain 
four Centers that each manage extramural research, development, evaluation , 
and experimentation projects on educational phenomenon and problems of continuing 
national significance. Both fundamental and practice-oriented research 
vould be conducted. Projects vould be performed by individual researchers, 
teams of researchers, or teams of practitioners and researchers. Projects 
ur^ld not fit into a coordinated, overall plan; but, each Center would take 

^[^C^n to concentrate R&D activities on a few selected problems. 
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ihe Office* of Research and Experimentation would be the principal 
Intramural porLion of the NIC , and would concentrate on generating ideas 
for designing, managing, and evaluating large-scale education experiments . 
Experiments would all be performed extramurally under contract to NIE. 
The purpose of experimentation would be to increase knowledge about 
educational phenomena, leading to subsequ'^nt development and implemen- 
tation programs. 

This Office would consist of a nuniber of Centers, each chartered to 
investigate problems in a particular area for a finite period of time. 
The Directorship of NIE i:ould consist of five principal parts: 
o An Office for Administration a n d Management , which would 
handle all management support functions. 
. 0 An Office for Exploratory Research and Program Planning , 

which would be a primary source of proposals for new Centers 
in the Research and Experimentation Division and would 
develop the initial set of plans for proposed directed * 
r, ::ograras . 

o An Office for Evaluation , which would be responsible for 

conducting periodic evaluations of NIE's directed programs 
and conducting and proposing evaluative research on other 
education programs at the federal, state, and local . levels, 
o An Office for Policy Studies > which would operate as a "think- 
tank" for education and the NIE. 
Each of these offices, including the Office of Administration and Management, 
would have intramural staff. Most of these staffs v;ould also be capable 
as managers or planners, and there would be corisiderable interchange with 
staff in the Divisions. 

RUDIMENTS OF OPERATION 

Programs Divisio n 

o Each program in the Programs Division would be organized in the 
best way to achieve its objectives. 

ERIC 
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o A variety of program planning, project idea generation, 

project selection, project monitoring, project evaluation, 
and implementation methods could be used depending on 
circumstances and needs • 

o Each program would be carefully evaluated at least biannually 
by the Evaluation Office to determine what revisions should be 
made. No program could continue more than ten years without 
approval of the National Advisory Education Research Council. 

o Most of the work would b?- conducted under research contract, 

Educatj.on al Research and Development Division 

Each Center in the Educational RfiD Division would sponsor extramural 
research projects in several program areas related to the Center's 
concern. 

o Each program would be mannged by a Program Director 3 with, 

in most cases, the assistance of a peer review panel, 
o The Program Director would work extensively with the panel 

in setting ex-penditure priorities and disseminating them 

through the research community, 
o Progress in these programs would be evaluated by the Evaluation 

Office, but not as extensively as in the Program Division, 

Research and Experimentation Division 

Each Center in the Division would consist of three informal groups: 
Policy Research group, an Evaluation group, and an Experimental Research 
group. Each group would have a different responsibility in designing 
and managing large-scale education experiments. 

•o The Policy Research Grou p would conduct analytical, policy-oriented 
research related to the Center's assigned problem area. As a 
byproduct of this research the Policy Research Group would be a 
primary source of ideas for Center projects. This group would 
be analytically-oriented. 



o The E xperimental Research Group would be expert at assenibling 
the ideas and resources necessary to conduct a large-scale 
experiment. This group would be action-oriented * 

o The Evaluatio n Group would be expert in designing evaluations 
for large-scale experiments to assure that policy- relevant 
information and research Knowledge would be obtained. This 
group would be design-oriented. 

o The Cen ter Director v;ould act to maintain a high level of 
interaction betvjeen these three groups to facilitate the 
generation of ideas and maintain high quality in the work 
produced. 

o. Evaluations would be perfoimed extramurally under a very 

closely monitored ^ contract and experiments would be performed under 
grant. Technical assistance would be provided to contractors 
as needed* 

o Each Center v/ould be chartered for no more than ten years. 

At the end of this time Advisory Council approval of a 

revised charter would be required, 
o Each Center would be advised by a Research Council that would 

be primarily involved in reviev;ing project plans before the 

RFP-developmcnt stage of work begins. In effect, this decision 

determines the content of a Center's program. 

NIE Directorship 

The Directorship of NIE would operate analogously to a center in 
the Research and Experimonfation Division in that three staff groups, 
each taking a different perspective, would be involved and each would have 
substantial intramural research activity. The Directorship's primary 
responsibility would be generating ideas and initial plans for programs, 
and evaluating the progress of the programs after they have been transferred 
to a Division for development and execution. 
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o The Exploratory Research and Program Planning Office would 
be encouraged to fund pilot studies, asscmbie problem 
formulation panels, and engage in other exploratory activities. 
This group would also be assigned responsibility for outlining 
programs suggested by other sources. 

o Staff in the Evaluation Office and Policy Studies would 

critique these outlines and also be encouraged to generate 
their own program ideas, 

o Responsibility for maintaining interaction among these . 

three groups in the creation of program initiatives and for 
presenting the Director of NIE v;ith a menu of alternatives 
would be assigned to a Deputy Director of NIE. 

STAFF 

Educational Progrnms Division 

The management team for each new px'ogram assigned to, the Programs 
Division would be assembled by transferring personnel from v/ithin NIE 
and by hiring from the outside. 

o The top levels of program management would usually be the same 
people involved in initial program planning, who would transfer 
from the Directorship of NIE to the new programs. Most pro- 
gram personnel would work full-time on the program during its 
lifetime. 

o At the end of a program, program personnel would transfer to 
positions in the Directorship or other NIE Divisions. Because 
of the large intramural component in the Directorship and the 
Research and Experimentation Division, staff flexibility would 
be high. 

Educational Research and Development Division 



Staff for the Educational R&D Division would be more permanent and almost 
exclusively management-oriented. 



o Program managers would be responalble for working with 

research and practitioner communities to set priorities, 
stimulating R&D in these priority areas, and encouraging 
coll«iborative efforts • 

Research and Experimentation Division 

Staff for the Research and Experimentation Centers and the KIE 
Directorship would be common and organized in a matrix fashion. 

o Experimental Research Group staff iu the Research and 

Experi nentatioA Centers would report adndnisLratively to 
the Exploratory Office in ti.3 NIE Directorship, but be 
collocated with and work at least part-time for a Center. 
Periodiccilly , Experiraental Research Group staff would move 
to another Center or work full-time at the Directorship 
level in the Exploratory Research Office. 

o Evaluation Group and Policy Research Group staff would be 
similarly organized. Evaluation Group members would be 
"matrixed" with the Evaluation Office in the NIE Directorship, 
and the Policy Research Group "matrixed" with the Policy 
Studies Office. 

o Most of these staff members would have a problem area or 

discipline competency and be capable of doing quality analytical 
work, few would be primarily managers. 

LINKS WIT H THE OFFICE OF EDUCATIO N 

The primary linkages with tlie Office of Education would be through 
the Directorship of NIE. 

o Requests from the Commissioner of Education for specific R&D 

products (such as Career Education curriculum models) would be 
considered for addition to NIE programs by the NIE Director and 
the National Advisory Council. Initial program planning would 
be done by a team composed of staff from the Exploratory 
Research and Program Planning Office and personnel from the 
Office of Education. 



o The Evaluation Office in the NIE Directorship could conduct 
evaluations of Office of Education programs at the request 
of the Secretary of DHEW or the Office of Education, 
o In conducting policy rcscnrch on education problems, the 

Office of Policy Studies would necessarily consider possible 
new policies for the Office of Education either at the request 
of OE or the Office's own initiative, 
o Office of Education personnel would be assigned sabbatic terins 

in NIE's Policy Studies Office or the Research and Experimentation 
centers • 

LINK S TO PI^CTICE 

Linkages to practice would be largely indirect in the Model III plan 
for NIE: 

o Practitioners v;ould apply to the Educational R(<D Division for 

support to conduct an R£fD effort, 
o Practitioners would be included on the program management 

teams in the Development Programs Division, 
o Practitioner representatives would serve on the National 

Advisory Council, 
o Some of the progrnm managers in the Educational Research and 

Development Division would maintain a nctv/ork of contacts in 

the practitioner community. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF R&D IIJ:SULTS 

Each Division of Nil would have different means for implementing 
R6tD results. 

o The responsibility for implementing the results of programs in 

the Ediicational Programs Division would be with each program, 
u Results from projects in »the Educational Research and Develop- 
ment Division would be distributed to the national network of 
Renewal CenL^-irs and other diffusion systems managed by the 
Office of Education* 
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Successful experiments developed by the Research and 
ExperiiRcntation Division would be transferred to another 
iederal, state, or local agency to be run as demonstration 
sites and the center of a diffusion effort, or converted 
into programs in the Educational Programs Division. 



MODEL IV: Solves Prnctical Prob ] eras Nationally 
B^S. PREMISES 

In Model IV, the assumption is that NIE's most important priority 
is applying R&D effort to help solve the continuing, practical problems 
which are conuiion to education across the country. It is also assumed that 
maximum progress tov^ard this goal will be made if the full range of R&D 
activities — basic research, practice-oriented research, development, 
experimentation, programmatic R&D, and manpower and institutional 
developu.i^nt — are closely coordinated townrc'. the overriding objective 
of solving practical problems. The presiunption is that basic researchers 
will not choose problems whose solutions are very relevant ^to making 
improvements in practice unless strongly influenced by pressures from 
outside the research community. The presumption is also that educational 
developers and program managers will not seek out and make use of research 
results in creating improvements for practice unless these results arc made 
more available through managerial actions. Furthermore, the presumption' 
Is that for national-level problems, R&D activity x^jill be much better 
coordinated, and therefore more effective in solving problems, if the 
coordination is done at the national level. In summary, the hasic 
premises are that if all research and development activities could be more 
closely coordinated with each other at the national level and applied to 
the solution of practical problems, then maximum progress would be made 
toward NIE*s primary objective of solving national-level practical problems, 
o Building the quality and quantity of available R&D manpower and 
Institutional resources is not primary for much can be done 
with what exists. R&D resources do need to be increased, but 
the building effort should be managed to support NIE's practical 
concerns . 

o Concentrating R&D activity on a few problems is not of utmost 

importance, either. There is a great variety of practical prot- 
l&iTis > ^rid few of these problems are ^nore clearly solvable with 



R&D or a particular approach to R&l) than others. No better 
progress can be expected in the long run by directing most 
of the RftD effort to a few of these problems than by simul- 
taneously trying many approaches to many problems, and 
emphasizing the ones that work best, 
o Building extensive linkages to practice is not crucial to 

NIE p rob leur solving effort either. Problems can be diagnosed 
without an extensive network of feedback linkages, and 
solutions can be implemented through efforts organized 
separately from NIE. 

PRiMRY majnT,l:ml:kt emphases 

The Model IV plan for NIE foJlows from t)iese premises. Model IV 
emphasizes: (1) national ♦level coordination of all R&D activities toward 
the solution of practical » educational problems, (2) a balance of 
extramural and inhouse responsibility for management , (3) continuing 

rather than finite programs R&D, and (A) modest investimcnt in R&D manpower 
and institutional resources as a means of furthering NIE's problem-solving 
objective. Tliis plan would be accomplished by several means: 

o Most of NIE's budget would be allocated to a comparatively 

large nuitjber of continuing, extramural R&D programs, 
o Each '^&D program would be free to support the full range of 

R&D activities. ^ 
o Program and project ideas would be generated for the most 

part by the performing coranunity (1) to take advantage of the 
great variety of skills in the perfomor conununity and (2) 
because many of these performers arc "close" to tlie actual 
problems. 

o Programs and projects would be selected at the national level 
by program managers to achieve better coordination of all the 
relevant R&D activities toward NIE's problem-solving objective. 
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o NIE would be predominantly an extramural ag-ency although 
a small amount of intramural research would be done to 
support progr£uii managements ^_ 

o Each procrara would have some authority to invest in R&D 
manpower and institutions. 

ORGANIZ ATION 

The Model IV organizational plan follows from these premises and 
managerial emphases. The overriding objective of making all R&D activities 
responsive to practi^il concerns can be achieved by dividing the NIE by 
educational problenis at both the top and the second level of organization, 
and giving each unit at the second level full authority to sponsor all types 
of R&D activity — research, development, experimentation, directed programs, 
and resource development. Most of the second level units would also conduct 
a small amount of intramural research as a means of analyzing where its 
resources should be allocated. The organization resulting from this plan 
is very muc h more hoinogonous across every management unit than any of 
the previous plans for NIE. Each second level (1) supports all types of 
R&D activity, (2) works on an educational problem, and (3) follows a 
similar management strategy. Each of ^hese second level units is called 
a Pro gram Area . 

Following this plan NIE x^ould would consist of several major units 
(called Directorates), each one named for a class of educational problems. 
Each Directorate would be further divided into a number of Program Areas. 
One taxonomy of NIE into major units and Program Areas appears In Figure 5a. 
Clearly, many others are possible. 

Since each of the directorates and Program Areas are managerially and 
organizationally homogeneous, the organization and management of Directorates 
and Program Areas can discussed generically. Therefore, we depart from 
the previous format In presenting the organization and management of Model IV. 

Each Program Area would be headed by an Area Mana^.cr , v;ho would have 
overall responsibility for (1) allocating the budget in his area to all 
R&D activities, (2) maintaining the quality of these K&D activities, and 
^3) coordinating the work in his Area with other Areas. 
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Five Assistant Managers would report to each Area Manager. The^e 
Assistants would be for Research, Practice Iniprovement , Programs, and 
Program Planning, Each Assistant would be aided by one to several 
professional staff members. Thus, the organir.ation of most Program 
Areas would be as showTi in Figure 5b, The activities supported by each 



Figure 5b; Organization Chart for a Program Area 
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of these units would be as follows: 

o Research — extramural, basic studies on topics relevant to 

the problems being addressed in the Program Area. 
° Practice Improvement — practice-oriented research, development, 

small experiments , and evaluation of the continuing practical concerns 

of education. 

o Special Programs — programmatically planned extramural efforts 
to solve particular problems, large-scale experiments, and 
responsibility for disseminating all results produced by the 
Program Area. 

^ Pro gram Planning, — intramural research, policy research, and 
program analysis for the Program Area (a completely inhouse 
activity) . 

The Program Areas would not necessarily be organized by R&D function but 
grouping responsibilities by R&D function at some level in an organization 
is probably essential for management efficiency. Othen-jise, every manager 
would have to be expert in managing each type of R&D activity — a difficult 
role switch for most people. 

ERIC 
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In general, the Prograni Area s would hnve the following characteristics ; 

o A high level of interaction ainong the staff within an Area to 

coox'dinate R&D activity and assure problem relevancy, 
o A lower level of interchange between staff in different 

Program Areas , although some staff-level interchange vjould 
occur on an infor-nal basis, 
o A budget level of $10 million per year for most Program Areas, 
o A relatively long lifetime for each Area, although successful 

ones might be elevated to Directorates, 
o Greater emphasis on research in some Areas than in others 

reflecting the effectiveness of research in those Areas, 
o Greater emphasis on programmatic R&D in some Areas reflecting 

needs and the state of knowledge. 
Each Directorate of NIE would be headed by an Assistant Director 
of the Institute. The responsiblities of each Dii*ectorate would be: 
^ Appr oving the program p lans of the Program Areas, 
o Establishing Task Forces to plan and implement programmatic 

efforts requiring contributions from staff in several Program 
Areas. The Task Forcet; would be staffed with personnel from 
- any Program Areas in the NIE having the expertise needed, and 

would not be limited to one Directorate, 
o Decidin g; when to add a new Program Area. 
^ A llocat in g the Directorate's budget to Program Areas. 
The Office of t he Director of NIE v:ould be simply organized. The 
Director's principal assistant would be a D eputy Di r ector for Program 
Planning and Policy Research . The Deputy Director would have a number of 
professional program analysts and intramural researchers on hi& staff. 
This Deputy would have three primary responsibilities: (1) analyzing each 
Area's program of activities, (2) recommending changes to the Assistant 
Directors and Areas Managers, and (3) conducting policy research on the 
state of American education and recommending priorities to tha NIE Director. 



One or two members of the Deputy Director'^ staff would be collocated 
with each Program Planning staff in each of the Areas to faciltiate 
communication and avoid adversary relationships between the Area 
Managers and the Deputy Director. The Deputy Director would be more 
a coordinator of NIE prograirs than an evaluator of NIE programs. The 
Deputy Director's office would be the principal means of linking the 
activities of the Pr ogr am Areas together . 

RUDIMENTS OF OPER ATION 

Each Program Area would operate in approximately the same way: 
o The Area Manag;er and Assistant Area Managers would decide 

collectively on program priorities. These priorities would 
be disseminated to the performer community by the Assistant 
Area Managers. 

o In setting priorities, the Area Managers would be assisted 

analytically by the Protvam Planning staff, 
o Except for an Area's programmatic efforts, proj e ct ideas would 

b e generated by the performer community and submitted as 

proposals. 

o On programmatic efforts many project ideas would be generated 

by the Area staff. • 
^ Proposals would be ranked for technical merit by peer panels 

for all extramural activities. 
o The final project s elect ion decision \70uld be made coll ecti vely 

by the Area Manager and the Asisistant Area Managers sitting as 

a review panel. 

o Progress on all programs would be assessed periodically by the 

Program Planning staff, 
o One or two staff members from Office of the Deputy Director for 

Program Planning and Policy Research V70uld be collocated v:ith the 

Area Planning staffs and would aid the Planning Staff in this 

progress review. 

^ Th e Area staff v/ou ld trav(d c'>:tf*nr> i vely in the RID and piartilion 

communities as a principal means of understanding the naluic and 
O 

HP" extent of education problems. 



o * The Area staff would ^^ponso r inony ^ vorkshops and formattnd 
con fcronce s as means of loarninc about practical problems 
and coordinating Rf^D efforts. 

o As an additional lever over the application of R&D effort 

to practical problems the Area Manager wo uld have a liniited 
amount of funds to spend o n training grants and institutional 
support ♦ 

STAFF 

° Area M anagers would for the v:.oi-t part be chosen to h ave^^n 

educa t i on-problcTii or i entation , 
o A significant portion of the intramural staff in each Area 

would be on temporary assignment from other R&D institutions, 
o A portion of the intramural staff could be practitioners on 

temporary assigpent. 

LINKS WITH THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Linkages with the Office of Education would occur primarily at 
two levels within the respective organizations: 

o At the level of the NIE Director and Commissioner of lidycation, 
agreement would be obtained through any of a variety of 
coordinating mechanisms on v;hclher new Directorates should be 
established or whether cross-area Task Forces should be 
developed in response to high priority education needs. 

o At the level of program managonent, OE/NIE communication would 
take place between the NIE Assistant Area Manager responsible 
for implementation (the Assistant Area Manager for Special 
Program::) and NCEC communication and extension program managers. 

LINKS TO PRACTICE 

Links to practitioners would also occur at different levels and 
through different internedinries . 



ERIC 
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o Practitioners would apply for project support, 
o Area staff would travel extensively in tho. practitioner 
community. 

o Area staff would invite practitioners to participate in 

conferences and workshops, 
o Practitioners would serve on temporary appointment as 

intramural staff. 

LINKS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

o Assistant Area Manager responsible for coordination with 
NCEC would be the principal linkage. 
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MODEL V; FEEDS BACK PROBLEMS TO R&D 
BASIC PREMISES 

In Model V, as in Model IV, the assumption is that NIE's most impor- 
tant priority is applying R&D effort to help solve the continuing, practical 
problems common to education across the covmtry. Arid, as in Model IV, the 
premise is that both research and develcpmeat need to be carefully coordi- 
nated in service to the overall objective or neither activity will work 
maximally to the benefit of the other and to the solution of practical 
problems. Models IV and V differ in the management strategy presumed best 
to achieve these results. One basic premise in Model V is that research 
activity and development activity v/ill be of much greater quality and still 
responsive to practical needs, if managed as separate activities but coor- 
dinated, or linked together, by a team of separate organizational unit. 

A second basic premise of Model V is that the R&D effort v;ill be 
more effective in solving problems if it is stiongly linked into' the prac- 
titioner community. Linkages to practitici ers would be a means of knowing 
what problems are important for R&D to solve, and whether or not the solu- 
tions being produced by R&D are effective in practice. The same organiixa- 
tional unit used to link research and development together can be used to 
feed back educational problems to R&D* 

o Complete Integration of R&D functions by mixing all types 
of R&D activities together under managers responsible for 
solving specific problems runs the risk of forcing research 
to survive in an environment of short deadlines and demands 
for practical products , which is usually a debllitai;ing environ- 
ment for research, 
o Complete separation of R&D functions by managing each type 
of R&D V7ith a separate, especially designed organizational 
unit runs the risk of having no mutual interaction between 
the performers .of the different types of R&D, which would 
be detrimental to the overall quality and effect of the R&D. 
o A sound solution to this dilemma is to manage the R&D func- 
tions separately but assign responsibility for coordinating 
the separated R&D functions to an auxiliary, coequal organ- 
izational unit. 



o Building the quality and quantity of available R&D manpower 
resources is not a priioary objective of the NIE, but it can 
be a useful tool of the organisational unit responsible for 
coordinating R&D activities. 

o Concentrating R&D activity on a few problems is not of utmost 
importance, either • Tivere is a great variety of practical 
needs, and few of these problems are more clearly solvable 
with R&D or a particular R&D approach than others. No better 
progress can be expected in the long run by directing most 
of the R&D effort to a few problems than by stimulating many 
approaches to many problems and emphasizing the approaches that 
work best. 

o It is essential for NIE to build linkages to practice for 

f eediny;-back to R&D (1) assessments of educational problems, 
and (2) the effectiveness of KIE's products, but widespread 
building of linkages for the purpose of implementing ^'IE's 
products is not essential. 

PRIMARY MANAG]:>rENT EMPHASES 

The Model V plan for NIE follows from these premises. Model V 
emphasizes: (1) national level coordination of most R&D activities toward 
the solution of practical problems, (2) careful attention to coordinating 
the interaction between performers of various R&tD functions^ (3) a 
sizeable, though decentralized, intramux*al program as a means of coor- 
dinating R&D activities, (4) use of a planning staff to feedback prob- 
lems from practice to R&D, (5) a balance of external and NIE-inhouse 
responsibility for program management, and (6) mostly continuing rather 
than finite and highly directed R&D programs. This plan v;ould be 
accomplished by several means: 

o Roughly half of NIE's budget would be allocated to a number 
of continuing extramural R&D programs • 

o Most of the rest of NIE's budget v;ould be allocated to a 

number of regional development laboratories and R&D centers. 
The latter would be collocated with universities. 
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o The program of activities in these laboratories and centers 
would be strongly influenced by NI.E priorities, but aloo by 
the priorities of the laboratories and centers, 

o A distinct planning staff in ^AlE would be responsible for 

diagnosing practical problems and translating these diagnoses 
into NIE R&D priorities and programs. To facilitate this 
coordination, a portion of the NIE planning staff v/ould be 
located in the laboratories and centers, and in NIE's extra- 
mural management units. 

o The management nechanism of collocating some personnel from 
one K&D organization in another R&D organization would be 
frequently used as a means of coordinating geographically 
or managerially separated R-JiD activities. 

ORGANIZATION 

An organizational plan for NIE follows frovn these basic premises 
and managerial emphases. To facilitate producing the highest quality 
R&D results, the major units of NIE »jould be divided by type of R&D 
inanaged. The types of R&D managed would be fundamental and practice- 
oriented research, development, large-'S.cale experimentation, and 
directed R&D. To facilitate coordinating R&D activities, each major 
unit would manage a number of education laboratories or centers 
located across the country. Coordination would also be facilitated by 
an additional major organizational unit of the NIE responsible for 
diagnosing educational problems and translating them into Rf.D prior- 
ities for the other major units. By separating activities in this 
way, managerial policies can be optimized to produce the best quality 
of R&D, and still maintain program coordination. Thus, the Model V 
pl an for NIE is both highl y differentiated (by R&D frmction) and highl y 
integrated (that is, coordinated). 

Following this reasoning the NIE would consist cf four major 
directorates : a Directorat e for E ducat.lonal Researc h , a Dir ec torate 
f oi Educational Practice, a Directorate for Pro[ :r; ;m Planning and 
Asoess mon t, and a Direct orate for Speci al Progrn r^r.. A diagr;:ra of 
the organization appears in Figure .6. 
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The Directorate for EduCcitional Research would, consist of five 
divisions : 

o A division that would (J) fund extramural projects in basic 

science areas relevant to education, and (2) where most of these 
projects would be done by individual investig^'^tors in univer- 
sities, and 

o Four more divisions th a t would (1) extramurally fund research , 
expei'imcnta lion, and cvalua ^: ion pro jects on practical education 
problems , ana (2) where most of these projects would be done 
by individuals or teams of individuals in a variety of settings. 
Tlie Directorate v;ould also m^mag c a number of R&D C e nters collocated 
wi th universities that would conduct studies of the same type as the 
extramural projects. Approximately one-half of the Directorate's budget 
would be spent in the Centers. 

The Directorate for E d ucation ar Practice would co nsist of four 
divisions that wou l d fu nd extramural projects to develop improved 
curricula, instructional methods, and management and evaluation tech- 
niques. These extramural projects would be performed by teams of R&D 
and practitioner personnel in a variety of institutional settings. The 
Directorate would also manage a number of Development Laboratorie s 
located across the country that would conduct programs of the same type. 
To facilitate communication between the R&D centers, which would be 
research-oriented, and the Development Laboratories, which would be 
development-oriented, a portion of the Development Laboratory staff would 
be collocated with R&D centers. Approximately half of the Dire.ctorate 's 
budget would be spent on the Laboratories. 

'^he Dire cto rate for Special Programs would have two organizational 
units: 

o An Experimenta l S chools Divisiari , which would fund extramural 
projects to develop and demonstrate innovative formats for 
whole schools or school systems, and 

o A Directed Programs Division , where programmatic efforts to 
solve specific education problems v;culd be managed. Each 
of these programmatic efforts would be a finite series of 
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cxtramurnl projects planned by inliouse staff. 
The Dire c tornte for Procv* ^ ^ Planning, niid Asse ssinen t would perforin 
the systens coordination function of translating prob.ltiins uncovered 
in the field to NIK research priorities. The Direc to rate would consist 
of five div is ions — e ac h conparntively honor.oneous in fiincticn bu t' groupe d 
toge ther for mu tual benefit ; 

o A Po licy llcsearch G roup^ which would sponsor assessments of 
the state of American education and conduct a program of 
studies on educational programrs and policies. 
° A Manpower Pro^rar^s Div ision, which v;ould award monies for 

training liLD personnel in subject areas of greatest need, 
o An Imp ] er^n t r. t ion l)j.vls i^on » which would coordinate the iruple- 
mentation of NIE's Pvt^D results v;i th whatever innovation 
sys'tem existed. 

An Evaluat i on Divisi on, v;hich would work v/ith the other 
Directorates in conducting assessments of all NIE prograins 
and recomnend irtprovenents . 

A New Pro nx' ans Divi^io n^ which would work with the other 
Directorates in revii^ing R&D priorities and identifying 
key project needs and opportunities. 
In both the Evaluation Division and the New Programs Division, much of 
the staff would be collocated V7ith RLD managers in the Directorates 
and managers in the R&D Centers and Developmer" Laboratories. These 
two divisions^ tj^ije Eval uatio n an d New Pr o^^raiA s, Divi si on wo uld be,_thc 
princip a l fe ed back mec hanism for translating educatio n problem s 
into natlonv?ide R&D priorities . 

The Managemen t Council of NIE would consist of all four heads of 
the Directorates (Assistant Directors of the NIE) and the Director of 
NIE. Tlie Council would vneet frequently to approve program plans and 
evaluation recommendations for the whole Institute. 
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RUDIMI^NTS OF OPKILMION 

Directorate for Edu cation cil Ras c:« irch 

The five diviyions in the Educational Research Jirectorate would 
all operate in approxiir^ately the same ^^ay. 

o Each divi nion \?oul d be divided Inl o four or f iv^ progra m 
areas that v/ould forn a basis for planning. Each proiiram 
area would be managed by a Progran Director. 

^ I^<^<^h Pro ^rara Director v;ould be ar^slsted in his nianagcrjcnt 
responsibilities by one or tv.'O Assistant Program Directors» 
so that considerable time would be spent stiinuJ.atlng research 
pi'ojects in priority areas and keeping abreast of technical 
progress. Each Program Director would also be assisted in 
program planning and evaluation by staff from the Program' 
Planning Directorate — an arrangement which will be discussed 
in more detail shortly. 

o The Program Director and his Assistants would be responsible for 
th e quality of their program and guiding it in directions 
relevant to practical problems. 

o On the average, half of the Pr o;; ram Director's projects would 
be performed In R&D Centers collocated with universities. 

o The rest of the Pro p ram Director's projects would be extramural . 
Unsolicited and stimulated proposals would be evaluated with 
the assistance of mail reviewers. The decisi o n on v;h3ch prc^jccts 
to support would be mace by the Pr og ram Director . 

o A similar procedure v:ould be employed with R£^D centers. The 

basic unit of planning v;ould be a Research Work Unit (RWU) . On 
the initiative of a team in the U&D Center or the Program 
Director, a "charter** would be dra\7n up specifying the research 
goals, intermediate objectives, resources, and approaches that a 
team in the Center would employ in working on a problem. .- "Charter 
would last for five years, but would often be rewritten during 
that lime depending on research outcomes and changing priorities. 
Al 1 RWU c harters v/o uld hav e to be a p proved b y th e A s sistant Directo r 




for Kducntional Research. 
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o A Program Director could have RWU's in several R&D Centers. 

o The R&l) Cent ers would ha encoura cc ci to dev elop other sources 

of support , but forbidden from applying for extramural projects. 

o Each Division \-r)uld n ai ntain a p eer panel of extramural 

re searchers to semiannu al ly review all new RWU's and extramural 
pr o je^c ts awarded during the previous period with regard to the 
appropriateness of research objectives and estimated quality. 
The panel's comments V70uld be a check on the Program Director's 
performance and decisions. 

Directora te for Kdu cational Practice Improvem ent 

The divisions in the Educ atio nal P ractice Direct o rate v;ould operate 
in the same v;ay a s d ivisions in the Edu cation al R es earch Di rectorate 
except that Educational Laborator ies instead of R^/D centers would perform 
RWll^s. 

Educational Laboratories would be dcvelopment-oriented facilities 
located away from universities. Education Laboratories would be strongly 
encouraged to build mutual support relationships with school districts and 
Teachers Centers, and in general become a problem-solving resource for 
a geographic region. 

To coordinate the flow of information and problems between research 
and development, a small portion of the Laboratory staff, would be collocated 
with one or more Rv^D Centers. Also, RV/U's could be supported in R&D centers. 

Directorate for S pec ial Programs 

The Kxperimontal Sch o ols Pi vision v7ould also work in the same way 
as divisions in the Research Directorate. RWs would be supported in 
both R&D Centers and Education Laboratories, but would be a much smaller 
proportion of total Division activity than in the other Directorates. 

The Directed Programs Division would operate and be staffed in the 
same way as the Educational Programs Division in Model III. Task Forces 
staffed from NIE /ind the outside would p] an and fund a series of projects 
£iimp^d at producing a solution to a specific problem. 
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Directorate for Prop.rnm P lanning and Asscssniont 

Each of the five [groups in the Directorate for Progrc3Tn Planning 
and Assessment would have a different functional responsibility, but 
group managers would take extra care to maintain a high level of 
informality and personal interaction between the groups as a crucial 
factor-in successfully cocirdinating NlH's R&D activities. 

'^^^ I^oli<^y Rescarc li Group would operate as a "think tank" for 
education and produce analyses of educational RuD policies. 

The Manpo v;cr Progr aip.s Divi sion v;ould stiT.uilate and fund RSD 

manpower training projects at locations vjherc educational ?^LB is being 
perforiTiCd. The Manpower Group would work closely w^ith the Evaluation 
Division and the New Programs Division to target training monies into 
areas of greatest need. * 
I'^plcmentat-j on Division would consist of a number of staff 
people rei;ponsible for coordinating the flow of R&D results from the 
other NIE directorates to the agencies responsible for educational 
innovation. 

The Eval uation Division would be much larger than the previous 
three divisions in the Planning Directorate. 

o The Division would be divided into a number of program 

categories that cut across a number of programs in the other 
directorates. 

^ £51- 'L pJ'o^^t'n m caf e ^ory wou ld be h eaded b y a P rogr^^ Manager . 
^ The Program Manafjer and h is staff v;oiild be responsible for 

monitoring ext r amaral proj ects and l:V ?U 's conducted in the R &D 
Center s and l.abo rator i crs for the pur pose of : (1) diagnosing 
problems encountered during project performance, (2) recorxicnding 
changes in program direction, and (3) notifying the Implementation 
Division of R&D results, 
o The Program Manager's staff would be skilled as (1) subject ratter 
specialists and (2) v;orking with project teams in a cooperative 
relationship, 

o A sizable portion of the staff would be distributed throughout 

ERIC 
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othcr NIE orsanizntional unites; one or two in each R&D Center 

and Laboratory and one or two with each Program ))i rector. 
° TjjjLprincipa l cha n nels for impLeinen^tJ nc ^, rccor .ir.^endations vou 1 d 

be: (1) Uirqugh the Ijivalua tion pcr somtcl^conorntod with 
j>roi:ra:a personnel directly to the program personnel, and (2) 

tjuTuu^h the Evalu ation A^ ij^c^ctorj^llic ^ Mana,c;enio n t Council , 
o The ManagciTient Council would meet frequ.ently to consider program 

planning and evaluation issues and decide on courses of action 

for the Directorates to follow, 
o The Evaluation Division would have authority to fund independent 

evaluations of NIE programs and projects upon approval of the 

Management Council. 
Tlie New Pro/ s rc-^^tns Divisi on would operate and be staffed in much the 
same way as the Evaluation "Division. The major differences vjould be as 
follows : 

0 The Division v7ould be responsih lo for: (1) diagnosing 

educational problems and translating them into R^D programs 
and projects, and (2) ass essin g the ra nk order ing of importance 
among these educational prob lems . 

o The Division staff located in the R6.D Centers and Laboratories 
wou ld maintain a network of contacts in t he resear c h and 
practitioner communities respcctiveily as a means of detecting 
needs and opportunities for new programs. 

STAFF 

The staffing pattern would be roughly the same 3.n the Research and 
Practice Directorates. 

o Under each Division Director, there would be a nur»iber of Program 
Directors, each aided by one or two Assistant Program Directors 
and one or two staff members from the Evaluation Division and 
the New Programs Division. 
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o Most of the Prograiii Directors and nssi iitnnts would originally 
have been accoripllshod WEA) porfomiern or manacers. 

The Evaluation Divir,ion staff and Ucw Programs Division staff would 
include some intraiiuiral rcse.ircljcrs ' as sources of inhouse technical 
competence. 

o Many of tliece intraiiiural researchers v/ould be visitors on 
temporary tour of duty. 

LIN KS WI TH THE OITlC i: 01 h'DUCATION 

The primary linkages v.i th the Office of Education would be through 
the NIK Director and the New Programs Division. 

o At the request of the Corainissioner of Education through the 

Secretary of DllEVJ, the HIE Director could bring program 

requests to the Management Council, 
o The New Programs Division could locate a number of its staff 

in the Office of Education's Office of Program Planning and 

Evaluation. 

LIKKS TO PMCTI CE 

There would be several links to practice in the Model V plan for NIE: 
o The Education Laboratories thi'ough cooperative relationships 

with local education agencies would provide taps into practice, 
o The Ncv/ Programs Division staff would maintain a network of 

contacts in the education com^munity, including Teacher Centers 

and other renewal groups, 
o Practitioners couJd apply for project support from the Educational 

Practice Directorate. 

LINK S TO IMIM .KMJ-KT ATION 

o The Implementation Division would coordinate implementation of 
NIE extramural results and results from the Laboratories and 
Centers. 
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MODCL VI: Solves Practical PrcA ] er.;s Re gionally 

Model VI has not baen completed. Model VI will consist of a nunier 
of regional Ri»D laboratories supported by formula grant from tlie federal 
govemnent and a matching anount from state and local sources. Federal 
influence on proyrom direction v;ould be through evaluation activities 
and funding o£ special^ high priority projecti; to solve urgent problems. 
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MODEL Vil; Buil di^ Linka j^os t o Practice 

BASIC PRFMTSH 

The basic preui.scs of Model VJ.I are that (1) building linkages 
between R&D and practitioners is the crucial problem facing NIE and that 
(2) having practitioners thenselves select and perform R&D projects 
within (3) a decentralized inanagcirient structure is the best way to build 
these linkages. Tlie presumption is that educaLional developments are 
more likely to be accepted and used in schools if practitioners are 
heavily involved in selecting .and performing R&D projects. The presumption 
is, also, that because of significant geographical and socioeconomic 
differences in values, resources, and organization, deveJ opiuent in 
education is inherently a localized process of organizational change and 
practitioner development. These presumptions deny that most educational 
developments am be created at the federal level and iiuirketed nationwide, 
o Leading practitioners are ahead of education researchers in 

their ability to create innovations which advance the state of 
practice. Therefore, the involvement of practitioners in 
selecting and performing R&D projects will produce high- 
quality R&D, and there is no need to emphasize the improve- 
ment of R&D manpov;er as NIK's primary objective, 
o However, the R&D produced by practitioners will be better 
understood and more transferable to other practitioners if 
the practitioners are teamed with R&D specialists in performing 
R&D projects. These specialists v;ill come from universities 
and other parts of the education R&D system managed by KIE. 

PRI M/vRY EM rilASES 

The Model VII organizational plan for NIE emphiisizes program planning 
and deci si on^making by conunittees of practitioners, and performance of 
R&D projects by teams of practitioners and R&D specialists. 

o Practitioners and school adminis traitors are heavily involved 
in stimulating research and development proposals, planning 
R&D progr;jms, and allocating tlie budgca for R&D. 
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o The R&D budget is allocated at the regional level by Re- 
gional Councils of practitioners. 

o The Regional Councils are assisted in program planning and 
evaluation by (1) a full-time professional staff, (2) a re- 
gional Director, who directs the professional staff, and 
(3) subcommittees of practitioners responsible for planning. 

O RGANIZ ATION 

The Model VII organizational plan- for NIE follov7S from these 
premises and managerial emphases. Recognizing^ the importance of local 
differences in educational needs, resource allocation highly decen- 
tralized. And, recognizing the technical contributions that practitioners 
can make to educational development, and the authenticity that practi- 
tioners would give to the development process, resources are allocated 
by Councils of practitioners. To aid in planning and evaluation the 
Councils v:ould be assisted by full-time professional staff. 

The Model VII. organizational plan for NIE consists of four layers 
of regional committees of practitioner and citizen representatives. 
The two layers at the bottom allow for separation of responsibility for 
program planning and resource allocation, which increases both objectivity 
and participation. The two layers at the top are for intra*, and inter- 
regional coordination. The practitioner coiimiittees would be assisted at 
the regional level by a Rp-giouril Plarining Staff and af* t-he national level 
by the NIE's Regional Education Development staff. 

The topmost committee v:ould be the . Education Council. Below this 
Council v;ould be eight Regional Councils, one for each of eight (or 
more) regions into x^hich the county is divided. The Regional Councils 
would be advised by four or more Subject Matter Committees in selecting 
R&D projects. R&D projects would be planned and stimulated by a number 
of practitioner subcommittees. 

The nationwide R&D effor t would be divided into twelve (or more, 
as desirable) program areas . Each Regional Council would have some 
project activity in each of these programs. Regional Councils could 
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start new programs or drop old on:^s upon approval of the Education 
Council, The Regional Councils would have a Subject Hatter Sub- 
c ommitt ee fo r Ccic h p ^^,ram area . 

o These su b committ e es w o uld be g rou ped under f our Subjec t 

M atter Co mr.ii ttees ; Curriculum and Research for Elementary 
Grades, Curriculum and. Research for Secondary Grades, 
Administration and Mnnagement, and Student Affairs, 
o The Subcommittees v;ould be respons^ible for (1) diagnosing 

problems in their program area, (2) stimulating R&D projects 
to solve the.se problc.as, and (3) recommending project expen- 
diture priorities within their program area to the Subject 
Matter Committees, 

° Al l prac ti tioners » administr ato rs, or RgiD s pecialis ts in 

a region would be elip.ible to su b mit prop osnls for projects 
they would like to perform, 
o A number of full-time professional staff members would work 

vjith the Subconmiittees on program planning. 
The four Retiional Subject Matter Committees would be responsible 
for (1) evaluating al l project proposal s s ubmitted , (2) recommending a 
list of p r eferred projects to the Regional Council, and (3) re commending 
expenditu r e prioritie s between and within program areas to the Regional 
Council . 

The final decision-making authority in each region would be the 
Regi ona l Edu cation C ouncil . The Council v/ould receive a formula deter- 
mined amount of money from the NIE to be divided by the Regional Council 
among the Subject Matter Committees. The Couneil v;ould approve the 
expenditure priorities and project lists presented to the Council by 
the Subject Matter Committees. 

o The Regional Council's federal funds would have to be matched 

one-to -one jOr more^by state and local sources, 
o The Council membership would represent a cross-section of the 

practitioner, public, and R&D communities, 
o The Counci? would have authority to direct that a Subject 

Matter Committee revise its planning priorities to account for 
community-wide concerns overlooked by the Subject Matter Committee. 
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o The Council would be served l)y a full-tino Regional St/iff 
Director, who would provide stafi work for the Council and 
manage tlie Kc^^ional Planning Staffs v.'orking v;itli tlie Subject 
Matter : ^committees. 

In addition to the Subject Matter Couinittees, an Innovation Committe e 
would report to the Regional Education Council, The Innovation Coiniaittoe 
would be responsible for evaluating tlie extent of adoption and tlie effect 
of Couficil projects on students and schools. These evaluations vrould 
be published openly after approval by the Regional Council, 

Tlie Innovation Coimnittee would liave a fixed portion of the total 
regional budget to spend on evaluation projects. 

The Education Council's principal responsibilities would be; (1) 
rccomniending "H igh Priorit y" obj ect ive's that the Regional Education 
Council should adopt in allocating resources, and (2^ reviev:ing project 
activiti es in the tv; elve program areas and reconr.nnding changes to tlie 
Regional Councils. As a means of demonstrating its priorities to the 
regions, the Educati a Council would have a budget to spevid on ''High 
Priority" projects. 

Within the NIE, the regional R&D program v;ould be managed by the 
Direc torate for R e gional Educational D^v el opivient . The Directorate would 
be divided into divisions corresponding to the Subject Matter Committees 
in tlio. Regional Councils. In each division there v:ould be a number of 
program directors » several for each of the twelve program areas. 

The principal responsibility of these prograr.i directors would be 
monitoring and evaluating progress in the regions in each program area 
and providing staff work for the Education Council, 

The Directorate would also audit expenditures on regional projects. 

RUDIMENTS OF OPER^VflON 



Sub j e c t Ma 1 1 e r Sub c ommi t tees 

The Subject Matter Subcommittees wou'd be responsible for recommend- 
ing project priorities to tlieir subject matter coimnittee and stimulating 
project proposals. 
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o The Subcomnuttees would spend one month pex* year (mostly 

during" the suinraer) di.scussing probleias in their program area 
and preparing n list of project priorities, 
o Tfie Sub coir.:;ut: tees v/ould spend four weeks per year traveling 
in their region searching out ideas for solving the priority 
problems and encourn^;ing the fomation of teanis to start pilot 
projects, 

o For a few days' time tv:ice annually, the SubcomiTd tteo would 
meet to: (]) eval uate propot^al s for pi lot, proje cts and 
recommend funding priorities to the Subji^ct Matter Coirunittee, 
T'evi cw prop ^ress nrinually on al l curren t projects and 
recommend finiding priorities to the Subject Matter Committee, 

o The Subcommittee would be aided in all there tasks by the 
Regional Planning Staff members. 

Subject M atte r Comnittee s 

Each Subject Matter Committee would review the projects submitted 
for approval by the subject matter subcommittees with regax*d to (1) 
the desirability of achieving the project objective, (2) the adequacy 
of the project team, (3) the quality of tlie R&D plan, and (4) the pro- 
visions for implementation of results. The Committee's recommendations 
would be fon;arded to the Regional Council for final approval, 

o The Committee would meet for three days twice annually to 

review proposals for pilot projects and evaluate progress on 
continuing projects, 
o The Conunittee v/ould have authority to approve pilot projects 

up to a budgeted amount, 
o The CoDimittee vould recommend several projects for *^High 

Priority" status, 
o The Committee would recommend a division of its budget among 

Subcommittee priorities to the Regional Council, 
o The Committee v;ould call on the Regional Piannins StaCf for 
assistance and advice in thti review process as necessary. 
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I nnovat i on_ Conimi tlee 

The Innovation Con.i:iittce would select which iniproveincnts to evalu- 
ate, stimulate proposcils for evajuatic.i efforts, and reconuiiend a list 
of desirable projects to the Rep.ional Counc|l for its approval. The 
Innovation Conr.iittce, which would have the assistance of a one- or two- 
man staff, would also inonitor the performance of these projects and 
release project results publicly on the Regional Council's approval. 

Regional IMiication Coun c i 1 

The Regional Council would meet twice per year to review the budget 
plans of the Subject Matter Committees for continuing projects. The 
Council would focus its attention on a few of the program areas at each 
session, conimenting on the desirability of the objectives being pursued 
and the quality of the work being done. Over a tv7o-year period alT 
program areas would be covered. The Council would also review and 
forward recommendations for High Priority projects to the Education 
Council, 

O In performing its review of Committee budgets, the Council 
would consult with program directors from the Directorate 
for Regional Educational Development, 

O The Regional Council would decide the allocation of its budget 
to Subject Matter Committees, 

Education Council 



The Education Council v;ould advise the Regional Councils on problems 
important to several regions which should be given extra consideration 
for High Priority funding. The Education Council v/ould also reviev; 
proposals for High Priority projects and select a number for funding, 
O The Education Council would call on program directors from 

the Regional Education Development Directorate for evaluation 
advice, 

O High Priority projects v;ould be managed by the Subcoi;imittee 
which originally proposed them, 
^ o High P lority projects would have a finite lifetime, renewable 
^[^(^ only as a new project proposal. 
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o High Priority projects would be funcJed as an addition to the 
Regional Council's formula budget, and award of a fixed 
dollar amount of high priority projects would not be auto- 
matic. Therefore, the Regional Councils w'ould be encouraged 
to respond to the Education Council's priorities, 

nirec torat e for Ro ^^io nal E duc ational Deve lopr.ient 

Program directors would be responsible for ir.onitoring i>rogress in 
their progr.iin area in all regions of the country and doing research on 
needs in their program area, 

o At least once every five years each subcommittee's program 

would be reviewed by a team of program directors and outside 
consultants, llie principal topic of discussion would be what 
new directions the subcommittee should take rather than a re- 
view of progress. This approach would stimulate better co- 
operation between the Subcommittees and the Directorate, 



STAFF 



Subj ect Matt e r Siibc omm i t tec s 

The Subject Matter Subcommittees v;ould be composed mostly of accom- 
plished teachers, but some school administrators, education researchers, 
curriculum developers, students and lay citizens v;ould also serve. The 
composition would be fixed by charter, 

o Subcommittee members would be nominated by professional associa 
tions, the subcommittee, and the Regional Planning Staff, and 
selected by the Subject Matter Committees, 
o The term of service would be three years. 

Subject M a tter Committees 

The Subject Matter Committees would also be composed mostly of 
teachers, but some school administrators, education researchers and 
developers, and lay citizens would also serve. Committee members would 
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be appointed by the Ro;;ional Cu mcil from noniinations submitted by the 
Subcournittecs and tlie Regional Plnnning Staff, 

Regional C ouncil 

Regional Councils would be appointed by the major education inter- 
ests in a region. Each interest would have a specified number of seats 
on the Council to fill and v;ould be required to fill these seats throu[;h 
election by thoir membership. The balance of representation would 
f-^vor most heavily teachers and lay citizens, 

Educat i on Council 

The Education Council v;ould be composed of nine members, tv70 
from each region and three appointed by the Director of Regional Educa- 
tional Developnent, The regional representatives would be elected by 
the Regional Councils. 

Regional Planni n g Staff 

The Regional Planning Staff would be hired by the Regional Staff 
Director, Background in teaching, education research, education devel- 
opment, or program management would be preferred. The Regional Planning 
Staff vjould be permanent and full-time. 

Regiona l Educat i onal Development Directorate 

The staff of program directors would be hired by the Director of 
Regional Educational Development, The staff would be permanent and 
full-time. 

LINKS WITH Tin- OFFICE OF EDUC ATION 

Links with tlie Office of Education would be through Program Directors 
in the Directorate for Regional Educational Development. 

LINKS WITH PRACTICE 

The links with practice are about as strong as theoretically possible, 
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since co»rjuittees of practitioner representatives decide how R&D monies 
will be spent and teams of practitioners a^c involved in performing the 
R&D projects, Furtlierr.iore , decision-makinf; is higlily decentralized, 
making it possible to tailor the ll^D effoiL to localized concerns. 

LINKS FOR IMPLKMENTATION 

Several links usoEul for implementing Ilf.D results arc inherent in 
the Model IV: 

o R&D projects can be conducted in Teacher Centers, exposing a 
number of teachers to the developnaat effort. 

o It is convenient for a number of the head teachers in a local 
area not formally part of the project team to be involved in 
the planning, trial, performance, and evaluation stages of 
R&D projects. 

o The Council and committee members involved in planning and 

approving a project have a coiiimitr^cnt to see it implemented. 
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III. ORaAu^azixG mi- kii:-oe ixtkrvack 



Each of the liodels of Cliaj^ter TI doHcribinp, nltcrnativa designs for 
the internal structure of tlic ^rational Institute of Education specifics 
the location of . links between KIE and the Office of Education, Tliis 
chapter will present alternative designs for those linkage structures. 
The focus of the chapter will be at the organizational level of the 
program manager or the agency directors. Design alternatives- for the 
NIE-OE interfaces at the levels of practitioner and R&D perfcu'ir.cr are 
presented later in Chapter IV, "Organizing for Innovation." 

The basic premise of th.'n chapter is that there should be no single 
interface structure or iTiechnnlsin vhich will unite OE and KIE efforts at 
all levels of operation and for all coordinatj.on, purposes. Instead, the 
interface should consist of a nuriber of different kinds of linl:age mech- 
aniei^s, each with its own advantages and disadvantages, and each used 
where most appropriate. The organij^ation of this chapter reflects this 
point of view. 

Six structural and operational luethods useful for coordinating NIE-OE 
interagency efforts are discussed belovj, Tliese alternatives span a wide 
range of mechanisms for promoting coordination and maintaining accounta- 
bility, and may be used in concert witli each other or serve as substitutes 
for any particular interagency program or function: 



Kach mechaniiiin will be defined and evaluated in terns of its major 
advantages and disadvantages. No attcnipt is made to present entire systems 
of these mechanisms encompassing all OiVMIE interfaces, 

O 



Structural Interfnc. Mechanisms 



o The Program or Project Manager 
o The Lead Agency 

o Interagency Comnuttees and Task Forces 



o Llasions 



O perat iona 1 Interface Hcch an is 
o Joint Funding and Responsibility Arrangements 
o "Free MarViet" Arrangements 
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PROG ll AM Oil PKOJ ll CT M/uN AGCR 

In this approach, a temporary or pcringncnL individual or group 
located in the OS is responf;ible for or^aniziny, directing and controll- 
ing the definition, development and execution of a plan of action. Tliis 
mechanise could be used to coordinate overall OE and NIE activities, or 
special, high-apriority projects requiring the participation of each. The 
two basic alternatives within this approach are (a) the creation of an 
"Afjsistant Secretary for Education" to whom botli the Corrjnissioner of 
Education and tlie Director ol NIE would report, and/or (b) establishing 
OS-l)«Tsod project inanagers (e.g., for such priority progranis as Right to 
Read) , to whom only rcleva;it OE and KT)] personnel in the project area 
would report. 

Advantap.es : 



o One individual is responsible and accountable for system or 

project performance, 
o High-level visibility is maintained. 

o Direct lines of coivuiiunication to the Secretary and access to 
all OS staff services are established. 

o Direct fund allocations within OS are provided (rather than 

parts of separate agc?.ncy bud^^ets in v;hich agencies and programs 
compete for funds). 

o Representation and perj^pective of the overall system without 
a particular agency bias is promoted, 

o Top management has maximum lattitude and flexibility in select- 
ing a program manager from any source to represent the desire-.l 
perspective of the department. 

o Ability to use the program manager structure to defer decisions 
on where program components v;ill be placed until sufficient 
infoi'mation is available, or issues become less controversial, 
is increased* 

Disadvantages ; 

o Legislative restrictions may limit delegation of authority 
to a program manager. (The House version of the NIE bill 
prohibits the Director of KIE from reporting to or through 
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anyone hut the Secretary,) 

This structure sinply recreates the existing OE organization 
at a higher level anJ v;ith another layer of bureaucracy: i,e,, 



o 



the present Conr.ls.'; ioucr would become the "Assistant Secretary, 
and the NCPJ^.D Director would be the Director of NIE, etc. 



tl 



o 



Tliere would be confusion about the staff vs , line role and 



responsibility of an "Assistant Secretary for Kducation 
similar to that with the AS/llSA, 



O 



O 



Tlie Department's chain of command is weakened because the 
OS level program manager lacks ultiLiate control over the 
independent resources of the agency. 

There are staffin;^. problems: a progran manager's office can 
be costly if staff is added fro~i outside the orgaui2ation, and 
detailing of quality staff may be resisted by, and may weaken, 
participating agencies. 




LKAD AGENCY 

The lead agency concept involves assigning responsibility for 
coordinating related agency programs to a particular agency. That agency 
is then accountable for organizing, directing, and controlling the defi-- 
nition, developDient , and execution of a unified action. Contributing 
agencies assist in the process and are responsible for executing tlieir 
assigned rasks in relation to overall objectives. Under this alterna- 
tive, either NIE would be responsiMe for managing OE programs relevant 
to NIK objectives, or J\L would control KIE (the present OE-KCERD system, 
and that proposed in the Senate version of Niii legislation) , 

Advantages : 

o A single agency can be held responsible for system or compon- 





o 



ent program performance, making coordination and centralisation 
of related programs more likely. 

Limited funds for coordination are conserved by utilizing 
existing capabilities and resources of an agency. The agency 
given the lead is more likely to shift resources from lower 
priority programs to the new effort because of vested interest 



In its success* 
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Figure: 10 

L ead A^ ,c n c y Coordin nling Mechnni r, r.s 
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o MaxiTuuiTi use is made of existing agency personnel and expertise, 
o Manipulation of the doinirK-mt jniage of the nov/ effoxu ccin be 
accomplished by assigniny the effort to a particular agency. 

Disadvaut ap.es; 

o Often, lead agencies lack the authority to dcmnnd compliance 

with their direction and resolve conflicts araong participating 
agencies . 

o Competition is aroused by selection of one agency over others 
as the lead, with a resulting reluctance to cooperate — e.g., 
the Head Start debate. 

0 Among nationally prominent leaders (agency heads) there may 
be reluctance to defer to others (lead agnecy lieads) . 

o Flexibility in the selection of the best qualified staff may 

be liraitod since the lead agency may only be able to draw from 
its v^xisting staff (particularly true if funds are iliaited) . 
A basic objective of the creation of an KIE is to involve high 
quality researchers v:hich OE has failed o attract. Use of 
only existing NCERD personnel as staff could sabotage NIE's 
performance from the start* 

o "Image transfer'* cuts both ways: if OE were made the lead 
agency, NIE could be r.ecn as no more than a perpetuation of 
the old system. 

INTERAGEIJ CT CO^MTTTHLS I ^ID TASK FORCES 

Committees v;ould be relatively permanent mechanisms, usually at the 
OS level, designed to deal with chronic or loug-standing policy or organ- 
izational issues and objectives* Standing committees may be given the 
authority to arbitrate conflicts and insure coordination among agencies. 
Their operation is by formal agenda, hearings and written reports. Mem- 
bers reprc£.cnting diverse interests are present and usually vote on prob- 
lems of major significance. For exaniple, an ^'OK-NIE Coordination Board" 
chaired by the AS/P or AS/AM could be set up in the OS to insure coopera-- 
tion and avoid duplication of functions by OE and NIE. 

Task Force s are usually short-range mechanisms designed to deal with 
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specitic "one ,shol** )ilc!i-priorit-y issues requiring .■immccliatc action. 
Usually composed of representatives of di.vcxne interests and talents, 
task forces tend to operate inf oxT.ally . OS offices — AS/P or AS/A?' — 
could convene joint OE-NIE tnsk forces to coordinate or arbitrate specific 
projects or problems. 

« 

Committees and task forces differ soiaowhat in their advantages and 
disadvantages • 

Comm it too Advan tages: 

o Maxi-FiUm flexibility may be achieved in the selection of 

coniinittce members to represent the desired perspective of the 
Department . 

o Conimittees can focus national attention on a particular program, 
issue, or objective by selecting as members nationally~knov;n 
figures or known specialists in the field. 

o Conmilttecs may build policy consensus ainong members represent- 
ing diverse interests or having different priorities or objec- 
tives, breaking through the isolation of autonomous agency 
staffs. 

o Committees can function to delay or defer premature decisions 
or actions. 

o Committees can serve the Secretary as advisors less biased 
by agcKcy interests, promoting more objective fonnulation of 
Department gf^als and policies. 

o Committees can air and act on issues which might otherwise go 
unconf rented. 

Committee Disa dvcintag es: 

o Committees 'ind their r.''»mbcrs) v."».ay lack the authority or access 

to top decisionmakers to coiDpel agency response to their recommen- 
dations • 

o Time^consumlnj', del* i may occur when rapid decisions are needed, 
o Committees may discourag'e innovative ideas in favcr of moderate 
consensus . 

o Committees can be self-perpetuating and unaccountable, thereby 
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limiting their usefulness, 
o Committees may be exccssivoly costly. They consume time of 
top DHEVJ personnel and drain a limited budget for outside 
consultants. 

T ask Force Advantages; 

o They provide rapid short-^tcrm problem solving or planning 
services. 

o Tliey also provide lattitude and flexibility in the selection of 

members to represent desired Departmental perspectives, 
o Their maintenance costs are low, 

o lliey do not work through a chain of command* so they have 
greater freedom from agency biases and can present a v/ider 
range of creative alternative recommendations, 

o They are easily dissolved, so long term *'self perpetuating" 
commitments to positions or personnel are not a problem. 

o ITiey can be used without publicity of their existence, of their 
proposals, or v;hat is done about their recommendations. This 
allows high-risk strategy positions and room for innovative 
or radical thinking. 

Task Force Disadvantages; 

o The creation of a task force may be perceived as an indication 

that the regular organization cannot adequately respond, 
o Recommendations may tend to be insufficiently evaluated ideas, 

due to lack of time for rull analysis or sufficient staff for 

back-up evaluation, 
o Members' time is taicen away from normal responsibilities. This 

can weaken the existing organizations, 
o There may be reluctance on the part of participating organiza- 

tlrns to free good talent from their normal jobs^ resulting 

In the selection of less able individuals to the task force, 
o Members do not have the authority to commit their agencies to 

plans requiring agency support, so there is no assurance that 

a task force pl^^n v;ill be Implemented. 

ERIC 
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Figure: n 
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LIAISON 

Liaison mechanisms require a group or individual, at any level, to 
serve as conununicalor bct\; on related activities. Liaisons do not super- 
vise the actual work; they are responsible for integrating .interdepeadenL 
units which would not norma] ly v;ork together. The liaison exerts influ- 
ence throughhifj direct reporting relationship to an agency or overall 
supervisor responsible for a certain area of systems performance. For 
example, the infornation gathering and dissemination units ii; KIL; 
(cf . Figure 1) could have full time liaison personnel whose role res- 
ponsibility would be to ni^iintain close contact with counterparts in NCES, 
OPPE and IJCEC in the OE. The pc-Tfomiancc of agency units would depend to 
some extent on their utilization of outputs from their corresponding-^ 
counterparts, so eacu would have an inccnti/e to par'*:icipate« Liaison 
personnel might alco report to and be coordinated by an OS level liaison 
office (e.g., the ")JIE-OE Coordinating Board" proposed under the Comni- 
ittee/Task Force alternative.) 

Advantages : 

o This may be the simplest and least costly form of integration, 
since it may require only one individual whose coordinating 
responsibilities may be only part-time, 

o Liaisons can hasten the resolution of conflict among dependent 
organizations by serving as a neutral arbiter, or by surfacing 
probleias to the appropriate level for decisions. 

Disadvantages ; 

o The liaison bxTf^iclf has no specific pov:er to enforce decisions 
or Insure that actual coordination occurs. 

o Liaisons are often regarded as outside, unv/elcome individuals 
who lack the specialized knowledge of the program.s and opera- 
tion. 

o Soiaetlroes there may develop a conflict of interests or prior iti, , 
particularly when an individual is both the liaison officer 
and a program chief or agency director. 
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Figurc 12. 
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JOINT ru : :DT.T:G MD/OK lirSPOMSIBILITY AKRAIsGiaEsTS 

Operating mechani,sir.s such as joint funding and/or responsibility 
arrangeuicnls can be used to promote agency coordination. For example, 
funding for a priority program like Right to Read could be divided 
between NIE (for developmental research on reading programs) and OE 
(for dissemination and site support), with both agencies held respon- 
sible for the success or failure of the program. 

Advantages ; 

o Each agency has greater operating autonomy — coordinating 
mechanir^-is are not specified by an outside pov;er (OS). 
(The assumption is th.-^.t agencies will evolve cooriinat .ng 
mechanisms as needed on a participatory basis, as mutual 
dependency gives them sufficient incentive to work together.) 



Disadvantages : 

o Assignment of accountability is difficult even when line 
responsibility is clear; 'participating agencies may not 
cooperate and each may blame the other for program failure. 

o Joint funding arrangements arc hard to maintain — funds allocated 
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to agencies tend to become linc-ilcm "property" in future 
budgets, reducing the mutual dependence and coordinating 
power of the arrnnj^emonts . 

Evaluation of agency responsibility will sooner or later 
nece5u;itate the forr.ntion of one of the structural coordi- 
nating nechanisiis discussed above. 

vToint funding arrangcir.cnts do nothing to prevent duplication 
of effort. 

Figure 13 
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'FREE MjiRKET" ARRANGEMENTS 

A finals laissez-faire coordinating mechanism may be' established by 
"free market" contracting agreements between agencies. Widely utilized 
in decentralized industries (where autonomous departments are known as 
"profit" or "responsibility" centers), this mechanism could be used to 
coordinate the OE-NIE interface by prohibiting each agency from setting 
up duplicating functional divisions, but permitting them complete free- 
dom to contract with one another--or outside^ providers — for necessary 
services. For example, NIE would not be permitted to duplicate OE's 
extension agent system (nor OE, NIE's research facilities), but NIE would 
have the fuuds and freedom to purchase dissemination assistance from OE- 
or from educational publishers, advertising agencies or any other source 
which offered the most effective service. 

RIG 
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klvantaj;cs: 



o 



o 



Each agency hns maxinun oporatiny autonoir.y and full responsibility 
for porformancn. 

Competition witli outr>iclo service providers might improve internal 
agency management and efficiency. 



Disadv 



ant ages : 



o 



There is a significant dan^^er that: despite atteripts to prevent 
duplication, OE and NIE v/ill spend funds developing similar 
in~house functional capacity. 



C HOICE OF COORDIKATINC ITECH/^vi SMS FOR THF. OF VNT E INTER FACE 

The choice of one or more coordinating niechanistivs to manage the 
OE/NIE interface will be dictated by the objectives and resource constraints 
of the overcill innovation system legislated by Congress and adopted by DHEW, 
and by the level of government (federal, regional, state or Ir'^.al) at which 
||:unctional coordination occui'S. 

Objectives for OS-NIE-OE system management have been discussed: 
structure and leadership capable of preventing duplication of effort, 
insuring integration of agency efforts v/hile maintaining agency visibility, 
autonomy and accountability for functional performance. Constraints include 
legislative directions in the final NIE bill, and existing OE internal 
organization structures and interests. OS personnel and monitoring capacities 
represent both a resource and a constraint: ASPE or ASAM staff are in' an 
excellent position to review OE and NIE activities, but are limited irt number 
and lack a dir?.ct mandate to coordinate agency line operations. Criteria 
for choosing OS-NIE co rdinating mechanisms thus include: 

o Permanancy : the coordinating mechanisms must be capable of 
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o. 



o 



ongoing effective supervision of OE~NIE activities. 

Permitting maximum ap. ency a ut onomy : the coordinating structure 

probably should not itself be so visiblv ^r directive that it 

detracts from agency indentity or flexibility. 

Promoting; m?.xipmm agency c jminunicat.ion and ^"t^^^J.^^' "^^n of 

efforts : the coordinating mechanism should insure rapid 

conununical ions response between agencies. 

Accountability for syst ems per fo rman ce; the coordinating 
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P mechanism must be itself, responsible for its function in insuring 

overall system ef f ectivciness and efficlcnicy, which means it raust 
have sufficient "clout" to be able *lo influence inter-agency operations • 
The coordinatip'; iriechnnisms v;hich best fit these criteria are the 
"committee/* "liaison," "joint funding" and "free market" alternatives. 
Program/project manager mechanisms are ruled out because the "Assistant 
Secretary for Education" alternative uill probably not be permitted in the 
Congressional legislation, and would subsume agency visibility and autonomy • 
Project directors for one or several special efforts would tend to fragment, 
not coordinate, agency activities anc. personnel. The "lead agency" 
mechanism is inappropriate because it simply perpetuates the existing system; 
it will probably be forbli"«den by Con[;ress for this reason. The "Task Force" 
alternative does not provide the permenancy needt.d for ong 'ng agency 
coordination. 

The best approach to overall systems coordination may prove to be a 
combination of the "liaison, " ?j6int funding," and "free market" 
^alternatives, super\dsed by an "Oi>NlE Coordination Committee" at the OS 
level (Given the monitoring responsibixj.. .-i of the OS staff, the evolution 
of some mechanisms of this kind is almost inevitable regiirdless of whether 
It is specifically mandated.) This coordination committee could include 
representatives of the top m.anagement of OE and NIE, but would be principally 
constituted of OS educational planning, management and evaluation staff. 

COORDINATIO: ACROSS LHVELg UF GOVcT.^r.Tr.yn 

The above discussion dealt only with the problems of coordinating agencies 
at the federal DHEW level. A complete innovation system also requires integration 
of agency activities across the regional, state and local levels of government. 
The same mechanisms which may be cised for federal level coordination may also 
be used for multi-level coordination - e.g., NIE can contract with a regional 
laboratory, or NIE research specialists might work with OE (NCEC) educational 
extension agents in a temporary task force set up to solve a specific local 
problem. 
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I V. o rcanizi:;g } PJLX^^L^ VA'U 

A critical task in buildJ.uc an cJ.ucatio^ir 1 R£tD systo.n: is selecting 
a strategy for innov^ition. 

Innovation is the coiTiplcx of activities Involved in linking R£.D 
with the users of RuD, The activities usually employed include: disscn- 
incition, dcPionstration , training, and servicing, as well' as some others. 
One prominent activity iiiissing fro:n this list of innovation activities 
is feeding information concerning user needs back, to the RiiD systera, which 
many studies have 3hov7n to be a critical component of innovation s^.-^tems. 

TliG innovatisnn activity can be partitioned in a number of ways 
as a taxono::iy for thinking about innovation .strategies. A review of 
these partitions v;ill provide a framework for considering alternative: 
designs for the NIID^-OE-OS e^^ucation system. 

PAnTiTio : :s ron onc/>:u/jNG nDU CATiQ::AL iknqvat ioiv^ systems 

At least eight partitions of educational innovation x\<:tivity • can 
be identified in current theory and practice. Innovation cm be divided by: 

o Product — knowledge, curricula, programs (R.ight-to-Read) , equip- 
ment, methods, policies. 

o Subject — maiuLmatics, language, hygiene, social science, per- 
sonal development. 

o Student Group — handicapped, disadvantaged, gifted, primary, 
secondary, po?,v -secondary, vocational. 

0 User Group — students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
policymakers , researchers, developers . 

o Practice — teacher training, instruction, assessment, renev;al, 
management . 

o Institution — schools, school districts, state departments of 

education, universities, laboratories, professional associa- 
tions, unions, legislatures, agencies, foundations. 

o Geographical Area — national, regional, local, rural, urban. 

0 Innovation Stage — awareness, interest, evaluation, trial, adoption. 

o Inwvation Strategy — linear, problem-solving, social interacLion, 
linkage. 
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The last two categories need further c>;])lanatdon, 

Acadciaic rcscuirch has proposed that individuals, £',roups , or insti- 
t\ition5^ proceed L!irou[;h a rerics of stages before adopting nev; ideas. Those 
stages are called: 

o Av.'arcner.s — knowing that the nev; product or practice exists, 
o Interes t — seeking r.ore infornation about that product, 
^ Evalua t i'on — deciding v;hethcr or not to try the nev; products, 
o. Tri al — using the product on an experimental basis, 
o A dopti on — using tiie product on p regular basis. 
Research has s]iov:n that individuals and groups vary videl;' in their willingness 
to try innovations, ''innovators" (the first 3% to adopt sometliing nev) are 
follovjcd by **early adopters'* (the next 10% to try and adopt), the "early 
majority" (the nr:;t A0%) , the "Tate majority" (the next 40%), and finally 
the "laggards," Iluch study has been devoted to Tr.easuring the correlation 
between the tines v;hen these "sections" of the adopting population are 
reached and a variety of economic, resource, and innovation strategies. Diff- 
erent innovation strategies are appropriate to different stages of the adop- 
tion process and sections of the adopting population- 
Academic research has also proposed four strategics for the innovation* 
process: 

o The Line ar Mar keting no del; A "top-down" strategy, in v;hich pro- 
ducts are developed by a central organization and "sold" to consumers, 
vho have relatively little say or participation in this process or 
in the product they receive, e,g., the text-book publisher in education, 
^ The Pr oblon -Solvxng Model ; A "participatory" strategy, in v:hich 

an organization's information or product providers mc : consumers 
more or less as equals to v:ork together on the consumer's problem. 
The result may be a unique solution involving modification of the 
organization's original product. 
^ The Soc ial Interaction Model ; a "laisse^ faire" strategy, in v;hlch 
the organisation simply makes its products available and tries to 
make consumers aware of then. The assumption is that if a "better 
mousetrap" is offered, people will beat a path to its door; and, 
consequently, over time the diffusion of innovation pi'ocess v;ill 
occur naturally as the new idea spreads through the existing social 
gj^^- networks in a (consumer) population* 
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o The Link nre Model ; a synthesis of the first thrw^c strntenies, ^t. 
' ^ w » 

which the or^^n j ;',alion provides "probleia-so.l ving" liuka[;e agents 
who attempt to match conyumer needs v;iLli definite organization 
products and reiJourccs (a "linear flov;) in the context of the 
consumer's network of social contacts and influences ( a ''social 
interactionist" perspective). 
These dresses of strategies will be used as a fraracvjork for presenting alternative 
mechanisms for innovation. An overall strategy would be compounded from these 
mechanisE:5; depending on the R&D products, user groups, student groups, practices, 
Subjects, institutions, and geographic areas involved. 



OE*s IN N OVATION EFFORT 

The problems and successes that OE has experienced in diffusing educational 
innovations provide lessons useful in designing an improved innovation strategy 
^^or education. 

Functional Deficiencies 

Laf:k of functional perfor m an ce. Traditionally, each OE bureau or progr.im 
has attempted its oxm innovation effort, usually through its "Office of Public 
Affairs" (frequently only one person). The result has been that innovation has 
been limited to dissemination, and that i^^ny of the fun ^ -ions 
necessary in a balanced RLD system are not performed at all, or, because of 
severely limited manpower and financial resources, are performed poorly, (An OE 
evaluation director compared the situation to "Campbell Soup having a separate 
marketing organization for each of its many varieties of soup, rather than a single 
marketing department for the entire soup product line.") 

Lack of functi ona l coordination . OE's current organizational de;:;ign (by 
program, user group and institutions) results in fragmentation of functional 
efforts within or across program and bureau lines in OE, or between OE,and regional, 
state, or local efforts. For example, reading dissemination projects may be 
simultaneously unden>?ay in Title I, Right- to-Read, and NCLRD without effective 
integration or even mutual awartmess among these programs. 
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Lack of sy r> tcnvi 1 1 c '^pi^/^^y^ch . In managing innovation, OE should systonii- 
tically consider all the dccis jon-mkcrs , influences and Inputs required to 
bring about educational change. 

Educational publishers havt: identified numerous actors in local educa- 
tional systcii^s v:ho must be influenced simultaneously to promote trial of a 
new product: state certification cor.unittees , chief state school officers, 
local superintendents, curriculum adoption boards, principals, department 
heads, teachers, parents, special interest groups, students, and so forth. 
Sophisticated marketing procedures are designed to contact each group in 
terms of its ov:n self interest, and in such a way that the message each 
actor in the system receives reinforces that received by each of the others. 
OE efforts di^'idcd into units V7ith specific client group or institutional 
constituencies )nay miss crucial actors and links in the complex social and 
educational systeia at the local level* A sficond defect in OE innovation 
efforts has been what might be called a "single inputs" approach to inno- 
vation — the idea that just - teacher training, j us t teacher-proof curricula 
materials, j us t revised administrative i-rocedures (like cominunity control) 
will make a difference. In fact, many inputs usually must be changed, each 
in a vt^y that reinforces the change in all of the others, to effect change 
and bring about a new, integrated system. 

Strcit egic Deficiencies 

Limit ed capability beyond a wa reness and interes t stages. O'fice of 
llanagoment studies show that better than 80% of OE's dissemination resources 
are devoted to making potential consumers aware of educational innovation. , 
and providing them vith more information if^ they are interested. OE has not 
attempted any effective "outreach" services capable of encouraging and support- 
ing users in the crucial trial and adoption stages of the innovation process. 

Research findings indicate that personal contact with a continuing source of 

r 

information and support is very important in a user's decision to try a new 
idea. The result has been that the awareness interest trial adoption 
progression is usually broken between the "interest" and the "tria]" stages. 
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Most of OE's s])C'cific cUi:stinjnntion Icchniquo.s appear to be classifiable 
under the social inLcraction (S~T) strategy — a strategy consistent with the 
idean lliaL the federal s^vorni^t^iii: sliould not intervene in local educational 
affairs, but one v;hich has rarelv been effective. Identifiable dissemina- 
tion tecluuques (and their underlying stratef>ies) used by OE include: 

o R&D cent ers — a *V.ocial interactionis ts" (S-I) approach v;hich 
assumes that new ideaci v.'ill be picked up by nearby regional 
laboratories and practitioners. 

° .^ ^xc^t'-P ^f^^'y pro ^.raTns a nd d cir«ons tra t Ions — - an S-I approach that 

assumes that visitors to demonstration sites will see new practices > 
vhich they will take back and in.stitute at their own schools. 

o Advocacy — an S-1 approach v;hic]i seeks to spread new ideas by 

organizing and supporting interest groupswho will diffuse innova- 
tions to advance tlieir own objectives. 

o InforiT^ati on banl:s — a linear and S-I approach which iTiake9 infor- 
ination, curriculum luaterials , etc, available to consvnncrf. via a 
computerised information system on the assumption that presence 
and availability x^'ill result in trial and adoption, 

o Pc r s onnel t rain in g • — an S-I approach which assumes that diffusion 

of new ideas is best achieved by ti-aining opinion leaders (researchers, 
teachers > administrators, etc.) and then seeding school systems 
with them, so that they might iniauence their colleagues in an 
expanding network of contacts. An example is the BEPD program. 
Directive teacher training programs, can> however, be Linear in- 
stead of S-1 if teachers have little say in the training they receive. 

° Direc t rnaily traveling, dcinonstrat ions , and prof essional conferences — 
S-I approaches which try to stirtviiatc consumer awareness of and 
interest in innovations. 

° Need assf\s r>ci(* nt a nd plai^ning supp ort ("renewal Jitcs") — sa S-I and 
Probleri-Solving approach vhich cncoura[;es the formation of local 
committees to diagnose local problems, aad thctn develop, implement, 
and control innovati- n methods vh tr.h may help solve these problems. 
Examples arc: project trend and current renewal-site planning. 
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^ J.nfor mtlon r(:t: riuv:iJ i. .nii oducn lionnl oxLcn!:icn a?:ent5; — an S-1 
Linear, Problci:i-Solvin;', , or Linki;};c approach, depending on t.hc 
agent's bcl)nvior* If directive, Linear; if pjssivc, S-I; if 
participatory, Problem-Solving; and if a mixture of all three, 
Linkage, In each care, the asr.urnption is that the agent support 
innovation by matching new ideas vith client needs. KCEC is in 
the early planning stages of an extension agent system, 
o pirc cti ve fun<'in^^% ^^'r^ll/^^-j.?"^' >. 1 cpjj; ] atio n — a "Linear" app- 
roach in v;hich the conJi^umer is x'cquired to adopt an innovation to 
receive fedora] funding or comply with federal law. The civil 
rights rulings are an exainple. 
The evidence on OH's succcf^s in using these techniques is nixed. 

Evaluation research has shov/n that S-I approaches are rarely effective. 
For cxanple, evaluations have indicated that not only do visitors to a de:'X)n- 
stration site not adopt what they seCj but the demonstration is usually dropped 
by the site itself as soon as federal funding is withdrav:n. Tlie Problera- 
Solving and Linear approaches arc largely untried in education. The proposed 
"renewal site" and "extension agent" efforts will be the fir^'t real test of 
these strategies. A linear r )proach is effective in certain instances. The 
educational publishing industry is successful in using a linear inar'^vcting 
approach to sell textbooks, materials, nn<i equipnient v:ith sophisticated 
sales forces. VJliether these pro. 'nets are truly innovations and vhether this 
approach can be effective in education is in doubt. The Linear approach has 
not worked well with such new curricula as the National Science Foundation's 
Physical Sciences Study Committee program. As a federal strategy for gaining 
compliance with civil rights la\7s , it is grudgingly succejisful , but useful 
only in extreme circumstances. 

Lessons for KIE 

The lessons of OE's experience for an OS^OE-NIE system arc clear and 
have been suggested above: 

o All functions in the product flow must be perforned and coordinated 
effectively. Duplication (and its inevitable bureaucratic con- 
coi-iitants — jurisdictional jealousies, competition for funds, and 
lack of coiranuni cation n^ul cooperation) should be avoided. 



o An Olil-KIE-OS dissemination system nust be capable of reaching all 

actors in the edncational i.yotc: , v:ith all inputs required to effort 

change at the local level, 
o The dissemination effort ranst "follow through'* at all stages of the 

adoption process, from av;arencss through trial, and evaluation to 

adoption, 

MECHANISMS FOR IN>:OVATION 
— ^ — — ■• — - — ' 

In building a system for innovation, NIE-OE-OS v/ill need to use a variety 
of innovation nechanisius . Depending on what R&D products are being produced, 
and vhat user groups, practices, institutions and geogra;»hic areas are involved 
an appropriate innovation irjchanism wilJ he employed. The purpose of this 
section is to describe and evaluate a number of innovation mechanisms that will 
be useful. Assembling these mechanisms into a system for innovation that will includ 
vision of responsibility for innovation will be the subject of the next section 
this paper. 

The mechanisms will be presented in the framework of the four innovation 
strategies discussed earlier. The list of mechanisms that wil be presented 
is as follows: * 

Linear Strategies 

Marketing with a Sales Force 

Educational Information System 

Social Interaction 
Teacher Center 
Traveling Seminar 

Problem Solving 
Innovation Team 
Renewal Site 

Linkage 

Resource Personnel Workshop 
Educational Extension Agent 
Local R£cD 

ERIC 



A LINKAU Ml'CHAN tSM FOR l)ISSl-:Mn;ATION : LimiAK M;\}U;i- TING MODHL 



BASIC P UKMISES ^ 

Dis.sciTiinntion of innovative cciucntional products and practices is 

most effectively and efficiently accomplished by a "toi^-down" linear 

marketing process. The eniphasls sliould he on a comprehensive managerial 

approach based on the following premises: 

o Unilateral, rational product flov7s: Any innovative organization's 
design should be based on a rational sequence of activities v/hich 
move new products and practices from basic research, through 
development, testing and packaging, to active presentation to 
potential consumers (see Figure • Careful planning, v/ith 
*^pecific behaviorial objectives, information systems and control 
procedures should be used to insure overall organizational 
efficiency. 

o Functional Division of Labor : Organizational design and stciffing 
should be divided by function, with attention to the personnel 
practices needed to recruit, train and place employees with 
competencies appropriate to the several stages in the innovation 
process, and to insure coordination and efficiency. 

^ Af^gressive Marketing to Consuners ; Potential consumers nust be 

"sold" new ideas produced by R6tD experts. Efficient dissemination 
depends on good "market research:" accurate identification of 
consumer groups, their information and product needs, the channels 
through which they traditionally receive products, ^ and the best 
methods of reaching them with the products to "sell." (An example 
of this approach is given in Figure 15.) 

o Perfo ri nance Evaluation a n d Feedback ; The linear marketing approach 
puts considerable emphasis on attempts to assess the performance 
of al? of its functional divisions, validate the efficacy of the 
innovations it diffuses, and measure the success of its dissemination 
efforts. Quantifiable "sa]es" figures — the number of innovations 
actually purchased or adopted by consumers — are used in the 
evaluation of individual and organizational performance. Management 
information and control systems arc designed to respond quickly 
^ to changes in environmental conditions. 
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° Hi^^ji 1 live s ti^it'^nt- in D:i s^ ^emi nat: i on ; The percentage of funds al- 
located to disGcmination efforts iihould bo very high by traditional 
standards for Federal programs. (The educational publishing 
industry, for example, spends 1 to 3/i of total revenues for RvStD 
and 25% for marketing, the corresponding ratio for the OE is 
approximately the reverse: $10 for R{*D for every $1 for dissemi- 
nation. ) 

PRIMARY MAN AGEM ENT F >?PnASES 

The focus and principle criteria of success for any marketing organi- 
zation is " sales . " In the case of education > this is the number of 
innovations produced by NIE actually adopted by practitioners and school^ 
systems. Production of excellent research vjhich is not utiliiced is con- 
sidered less desirable than production of practical improvements which 
move rapidly from laboratories into classrooms. 

The linear marketing m.odcl emphasik:es centralized. Federal performance 
of all the functions identified in the "product--f lov;'^ process, and especially 
the "marketing strategy" and "salesforce" functions. A major effort would 
be to design product "packages" incorporating all aspects of the "marketing 
mix" (price, packaging, advertising, promotion, distribution mechanisms, 
technical assistance and trainings support and maintenance facilities, 
funding, sales contacts, etc.) needed to persuade consumers to adopt. 
Researchers v;ould be responsible to disseminators for producing inno- 
vations that consumers want (or can be persuaded to want), can afford, 
will buy and will use. 

ORGAJs^IZATlON 

The linear marketing model requires integration of selling activities 
over all levels of government, from Federal offices to local consumers 
(see Figure i6) . 

Federal Level ; OE and NIE would cooperate in developing a "marketing 
department" to coordinate the dissemination of NIE (and OE) product and 
practice innovations. One or more of the coordinating mechanisms discussed 
in Section III of this paper could be used: an "OE-NIK Dissemination 
Coordination Board," a "lead agency" mechanism in v'hich OE (X'CEC) takes 
Q onsibility for disseminating NIE products, or a "joint funding" or 
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Fif,Ui:c. 16: Cuordinat ioa in the Li.nc.ir Marketing Model 
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"free markou" system by which NIE works or contracts with OE (or others) 
for dissemination services. Planning for the ''marketing strategy" would 
be performed by both agencies with execution for marketing plans (advertising, 
direct nail, salesforce contracts, etc.) managed primarily by NCEC. Marketing 
efforts, such as professional conferences, training seminars, etc. in which 
NIE has the relevant expertise, would be performed directly by NIE.) NCEC 
extension agency ^'salesmen" v;ould have tv70 functions (1) promotion of NIE 
products to conr>imiars in the field, and (2) survey and transndssion of 
consumer needs and R&D priorities (market research) back to NIE policy 
• analysts and planners. NCEC v;ould be responsible for effective marketing 
efforts. NIE and NCEC would share responsibility for marketing strategy 
formulation, and NIl^. vjould have responsibility for the efficacy and 
relevance of the product or practice improvement marketed. Each organization 
would evaluate its performance in the function assigned to it, and OS/ASPE 
staff would evaluate the performance of the overall systems ,effort. 

Regional ; DHEU Regional. Of fices would serve as "regional sales offices," 
providing: support, supervision and evaluation of regional marketing ard sales- 
force efforts. The managers of regional research laboratories would report 
directly to NIE research managers, and would not be directly involved in the 
dissemination effort, although extension agents may use the labs as a 
resource (e.g., as demonstration centers for new products) in persuading 
consumers to tr>' a new practice. 

State ; State Education Agencies could be used as ''State Sales Offices" 
in a role, similar to that performed by DllEW Regional Offices. State offi- 
cials would expect to have some control over Federal interventions, so 
iiivolvoincint of State offices and personnel in a resource capacity (perhaps 
funded by the Federal government) is a probable prerequisite to effective 
systems performance. 

Local: NCEC salesmen v;ould oversee local territories, and be 
responsible for contacting schools in their areas, promoting the trial 
of NIE innovations, arranging* for the delivery of Federal, regional, 
State and local resources (e.g., Federal funds, consulting help from 
local universities) as needed, and follov;-up and evaluation services to 
insure that adopted innovations prove effective and are maintained. 
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ADVAKTAGI'S 



o 



A linear marketing sy.sto.ii v;ould provide the nctlvc (ll sscminat:ion 



capacity previously lacking in Federal education programs. For- 
mally structured, permanent and nationwide in scope, this 
organization could rapidly develop great influence over all 
aspects of the currently fragmented educational efforts of the . 
country. 

o A marketing approach would perraif: spec ific accountability at 
every stage in the "product flow" process, increasing the re- 
sponsiveness of the system to consumer and managerial requirements. 

DISADVA ^^TAGES 

o National solutions imposed on local education practitirners 
could prove irrelevant or ineffective when applied to local 
conditions. 

o A linear marketing approach would alomost certainly be resented 




by practitioners and administrators forced to rely on Federal 
agents motivated to sell finished R&D products, rather than on 
more locally controlled resources motivated to solve the 
particular problems occurring locally. 
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LINEAR ME CIIAKTS M FOR 1K> :0VAT].0N : An mC-Tvpo Information Syf^fem 



BAS IC P} 'J':MISE 

< 

Educational practitioners recognize their need for improved techniques 
and educational products, and are eager to implement practical results of 
educational R&D, Furtlierrnore, useful results and products are available. 
The main problem is to bridge the ^^ap betv.een R&D results and awareness by 
practitioners . 

OPEIV/nON 

Large, national infonnation ?jystenis such as the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) aid educational reserachcrs and practitionei:s 
through the publication of indexes, abstracts, and reviews and the sale of 
^p^icrofiche and hard copy rcprcd': ctions of dor.uiiients . Clearinghouses of the 
system also produce bibliographies, research reviews, provide query response 
and personalized sei'vices for researchers and practitioners, and may even 
help translate research and practice results into guides for 
practitioners. Currently, ERIC is a decentralized system consisting of 19 
clearinghouses, each run by a private contractor and specializing in the 
acquisition and processing of a particular subset of the educational literature. 
Alternative structural models are also possible. 

LINKS TO 0 £ 

Information systems such as ERIC may be managed by OE's National Center 
for Educational Communication (KCEC) as is ERIC now; 



LINKS TO N TE 

NIE may routinely provide all research reports and data collected to the 
information system as well as aid in the selection of areas fov review and 
evaluation^ in the indexing of material, and in the preparation of Practi- 
tioner Guides which cither help practitioners with program choices or shov; tliem 
u^.^4.-j implement a specific program. 

ERIC 
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ADVANTAGl-S 

ITie i;reatcsl: advauLnge of the informnllon system rnc^chanisra for 
dissemin:itxon is Lhat it least d ist urbs the research and practitioner 
communities;, demanding no joiit efforts, no participative decisionmaking, 
no additional institutional or inaapov;cr additions of great size, such as 
demanded by dispersed developmcnit facilitic and extension agent prcgrams, 
and no copyright problems in the disseiaination of lUD results, 

DISADVANTACrS 

As outlined in the above prendse, the information system mechanism 
requires practitioners to re:cogni?:e their need for ]UtD results and search 
for available information by interrogating tlie infonaation system. Also, 
the mechanism demands that useful R&D results be available and accessible 
in the information system. Recent research has shown that: 

Research results in education are often conflicting and irrelevant 
and almost never translated into practitioner terms, 
ERIC-typc systems are very seldom utilized by practitioners, as 
they prefer to communicate personally with colleagues and others 
in a school system rather than rely on an information system. 
The visibility of R&D results and access to them provided by an 
ERIC-type system are limited by the format that must be used to 
handle the large volume of information available. 




0 




SOCIAL TNTKnACTJON MicM/uNisM roK i::novation: 



A Teacht'M.* Center 



BAS I C PRv-Mrsi: 

Educational practitioners rciCOgni;ie their need for improved 
techniques and educationnl products, and are eager to implcnent the 
practical rcr>ults of educational R&D* Furthermore, useful results 
and products are available. The wain proble?.i is to bridi^e the gap 
between R&D icfc^ulls and awareness by practitioners. 

orr:ii:Vi'iON 

Possible purposes of Teacher Centers are to provide places where 
teachers can jjo for assistance with practical problems and v;hore they 
can learn of new techniques and educational products which emerge 
from" educationa]. R&D. Current thouc^ht jibout the structure of these 
Centers suggests that (a) subject matter specialists may be either 
located at sites of Teaclicr Centers or available to them on a regular 
or request basis, (b) space and facilities for teacher training 
would bo available, (c) curriculum materials and other educational 
products would be on display, and (d) educational extension agents 
might be based at Teacher Centers or available on a regular basis. 

LINKS TO OE 

Teacher Centers may be funded entirely by OH's National Center 
for Educational Renewal, jcintly funded by OE and local school districts, 
or fully funded by local school district once Jevelopment and initial 
operating problems are solved. 

LINKS TO yiR 

NIE iray assume responsibility for laakiiig results of R&D known 
to personnel at the geographically dispersed Tcaclier Centers, or 
for making results known only to extension agents who in turn v/ill bring 
the R&D results to the Teacher Centers. 
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APVyVNTACES 

Teacher Centers provide h i vis lb i ] i t:y nnd hi[;h a ccessi bility 
as a disseiaination inechanisni. They mke no demanus on the location 
of R&D performance or on the declsionraaking processes for RficB manage- 
ment • 

1H SADV.\ NT AGES 

Ihe Teacher Center concept relies heavily on inherent motivation 
of practitioners to seek information at the centers and of R&D per- 
formers to produce the products and techniques needed and demanded. 
Furthermore, unless two-way communication is established between 
practitioners and researchers through sorne other dissemination mech- 
anism such as extension agents, there is no formal feedback met would 
the practitioners' n^eds and preferences to guide the R&D decision- 
making. 
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SOCIAI- I MITIIACTTON !U:C!i ANISM IWv INN OVATION ; 
A T ravp.. l.inH Sf^i nliiar 

BASIC PRE MrS?-S 

o Educntional R&D has produced and will produce wany innovative pro- 
ductr. and melhads polen1:.lally useful to practitioners in 

solving i^rob'c'.ns or improving the quality of their practice, 
o Because of differences in the innovative characteristics 
cf local, school district.^ throughout the country, a small 
proportion of districts will implen^ent new techniques and 
products as they are produced, v;hila the great inajority of 
districts v?ill require significantly more demonstration, 
explanation, per^siiasion, and ass it; tan ce if they are to 
adopt new practices suggested by the results of educatioxial 
R&D. 

o Rather than rely on the inotivation of teachers, local 
administrators, and other educational practitioners to 
Geek out innovations which they may find useful in their 
practice, personnel and innovations must be brought, to- 
gether through specific dissemination programs. 

o Credibility and persuasiveness will be greatest not v^hcn 
potential innovators are brought to demonstration centers 
free from the constraints of normal school operations, 
but when they sue the actual operation of an innovation 
within other school districts similar to their own, and 
talk with the practitioners involved in the innovation use, 

PRI MARY yjv-;A Gi:MENT EMl^IIASES 

The primary emphasis in the traveling seminar approach does to 
bring groups of potential innovators to field operations v;hGre new 
products and techniques are being used and have been evaluated • Manage- 
ment of the seminar approach einphnsizes: 

o Disseminating information about proven educational innovations. 
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0 Stimulatjuf; educators to try out and iirtp.leinent these inno- 
vations, 

o Building; cro.dihility about the usefulness of these innova- 
tions by actually oi>orat:Ln2 them on demonstration sites in 
school districts sirulai; to those of potential innovators. 

o Building credibility about tlie usefulness of these innovations 
by having respected educational leaders serve as tour 
guides for groups of potential innovators v;ho visit the 
derfionstration sites, 

OPERA TION 

o Only tho3e schools vjhere significant innovations have been 
in operation for at least one year V70uld be selected for 

site visits by the traveling' seminars . . ; 

o Each seminar would visit severcil schools* Some of the 

schools would bo demonstrating the same innovation, so that 
each seminar would see only a fev; different innovations. 

o Each seminar would consist of approximately thirty educa- 
tors* 

o Each seminar v/ould he led by a v7ell-known and respected 
educator. 

o Subjects to be investigated might include grouping, sche- 
duling, school organization, curriculum and teaching methods, 
or other areas where innovation has occurred. 

o Seminar participants would include local administrators, 
state departjuent and teacher-training personnel represen- 
tatives, supervisors > teachers, school board members, 
educational specialists, and coinuunity group representatives. 

LIN KS WITH THE OrFICE OF EDUCATION 

The National Center for Educational Coivjnunication in OE would 
manage the traveling seminar program. The management tasks would 
be: 

o Selecting school districts for site visitation. 
O o Selecting educational leaders to head the seminar. 

ERIC 
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o Organizing the groups of participants. 

o Assisting the ocmin.t^r leader in disseininating information 
about the demonstration sites. 

LI NKS WITH KI E 

o NDi; would cir.hcr totally sponsor or share the costs of 
implementing innovations within school districts across 
the country selected by OH as candidate demonstration 
sites . 

o NIK and OE v;ould agree on which of these sites vould be 
used as demonstration sites after they had operated for 
a period of tiP4e . 

ADv^\NTAGr^S 

The advantages of the traveling seminar approach to dissemination 
are that: 

o Tlie impact of the demonstration is high because potential 
users are brought to sites where innovations have actually 

been in operation for at least one year, 
o The Impact is high also because :.he demonstration sites 

are in schools similar to those in x;hich the potential 

innovations are involved, 
o Potential users may discuss the innovations with their 

professional peers at the site in addition to research 

or demonstration experts, 
o Contacts are facc-to-face. \. 

niSADVAMTAGKS 

o The traveling seminar approach does not encourage two-way 

flows of information between the R&D system and users. There is no 
direct channel by which problems arising in liie use of a 
new technique or product can be transmitted back to the R£<D 

system, nor is there a direct way by which new problems can 
Q be suggested as topics for work by the K&D system. 

ERIC 
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llic objective of the ti-avcling scrainar is dissciivinat ion 
of inf orn-ation^ not acsistancG in the inplementat ion 
of innovations. Participants in th(*. traveling seminars 
must he sufficiently motivated during the demonstrations 
to ovcrcone any obstaclos encountered in attempting to 
adopt the innovation in their ov7n '.iractice. 
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SOCIAL IKTKMCTION HRCILVNISM TOR INNOVATION: 
The Inn ova lion • Toaui 

BASIC PKEMXSES 

If teachers felt raore responsibility for initiating change in 
their environment and more authority to •make decisions about curricu- 
lum and instructional methods, innovation would be sustained at a 
much higher level in school systens. Progress toward these ends 
can be achieved by establishing in Innovation Team that worlcs v;ith 
teachers to make them aware of innovation and to help them solve 
problems encountered during the trial and adoption stages of inno- 
vation. These services are provided only V7hen the teacher requests 
them. 

o A variety of useful innovations and resources are assumed 
to be available In the school system and elsewhere in the 
form of training programs and instructional materials. 

o Tlie primary purpose of the Innovation Team is to help tiie 
teachers select their educational goals, assess the pupils 
needs, and apply the appropriate educational innovations. 
The entire range of classroom problems is considered. 

o Teachers will feel more responsibility for succeeding in 

adopting an innovation and be more likely to seek consulta- 
tive advice if the Innovation Team is composed largely of 
fellow teachers from the schools being assisted. 

o Tlie Innovation Team should be relatively free of pressures 
from school administration. 

o Tne Innovation Team should function permanently but be re- 
staffed periodically to institutionalize innovation as 
a mode of ojrcration in the schools. 

o To maximize the propects for successful innovation the 
Team should have access to people and material 
resources outside normal school system channels. 

FRIMRY MAKAGEMEKT EMPHASES 

Q 0 The Innovation Team would be composed of teachers specially 

ERIC 



trained in the innovations available for adoption, 

o Tlie chairman of the Team v;ould be a consultant, expert in the 
management of innovation .support services, 

o The Innovation Team would plan and perform the innovation 
support program as a full-time responsibility. 

o The Innovation Team would provide assistance only in res- 
ponse to requests by teachers, and except for announcing 
the availability of services j would never attempt to "sell" 
teachers its services, 

o Innovation Team costs v;ould be paid for five years by 
grants from tlie Federal government and matched by the 
State government. Beyond five years, costs would be paid 
from local sources, 

O RGANIZATION 

The governmental structure for managing an Innovation Team pro- 
gram v;ould bo minimal, in keeping with the objective of maximizing 
teacher responsibility. The principal government agencies would be 
an office in KCEC to issue formula-determined amounts of funds to 
the states and an office at the state level (or the State Extension 
Service, if one exists) that would allocate the formula funds to 
selected projects, using a peer-review system. To further reinforce 
the responsibility of teachers for innovation, most of the peer 
review panel v;ould be former members of Innovation Teaias, No tech- 
nical support v:ould be provided for the Innovation Team, 

The Innovation Team v:ould consist of ten to fifteen members 
chosen initially by a school official. Most Team members would be 
from the schools to be serviced by the Innovation Team, and would 
have achieved considerable success, with at least one of the 
innovations available fo.r adoption. Team members would be appointed 
for tv7o year* terms. To help insulate the Innovation Team from admin- 
istrative pressures, replacements would be selected by the remaining 
team members. Each Team member would receive full teaching salary 
and be relieved of all teaching duties, Tlie Innovation Team v;ould 
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be broken into saiai-indepcintient; subj^roupK of tv/o or three, with each 
subgroup asslgDed to one school. 

RUDIMI-N TS OF OPri LMTON 

In operation the Innovation Tenm v;ou]d ope3*atc according to the 
follov;jng outline.: 

o The TeaTU would be iree to evolve its own operations, ap- 
proaclics, and strategies* 

o Planning would be done during a suimer session in wliich 
subject matter priorities and target teacher populations 
would bo determined, 

o Most Tearnn would elect to establish offices av7ay from the' 
schools being served, 

o During the academic year the primary lunctions of the Team 
members would be planning and conducting workshops for 
teachers, direct classroom aid, and procurement of supplies 
and expertise. Extensive use would be mc;dc of consultants 
and experts from outside the school system, 

o The weekly schedule of Team members would be four days 

of assistance and one day of meeting as a group to dicuss 
problems and programs. 

o As the Team matured, part-time effort could be devoted to 
special purpose curriculum projects* 

LINKS TO THE OFFI C E OF EDU CAT IOK^ 

o Links to OE would be indirect and few, if any. 

LINKS TO NIE 

o llie expert in managing innovation support efforts could v:ell 
be based in a division of a regional laboratory that spe" 
cializes in teacher training and implementation of programs 
in schools, llie regional laboratory could be supported by 
KIE, 
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ADVAN TAGES 

The advantages of Innovation Teams are that: 

o A means for bringing external resources wore directly to 
teachers in the clar>sroom is provided, 

o The Innovation Team deals with each teacher on an indivi- 
dual basis, by making it possible to tailor services directly 
to his or her needs. 

o Assistance is provided only on request, making its use more 
likely. 

DISADVAN TAGKS 

The disadvantages of Innovation Teains are that: 

o No explicit means for relaying needs and problems back to 

R&D are provided, 
o No external nianagement control is exerted on the Innovation 

Team as a check on quality of performance. 



rKOBLE'M-SOLVING M'CIIANISM FOR 1;;NCVAT10.N : Renewal Site 



BAS IC PRl lMISES 

Local schools have the resources to support problem-solving activities, 
but social, political, and managerial factors are preventing this activity 
from occurring. There arc four principal difficulties: (1) a lack of 
knowledge in the local educational community (students, parents, teachers, 
and administrators) about how to accomplish problem-r.olving, (2) a lack 
of appreciation .for the importance of deliberate problem-solving activity as 
a key to reform, (3) a lack of consensus among the diverse elements of the 
local educational community about the identity and importance uf problems, 
and (4) a lack of av/araness about existing solutions to problems. An 
effect j.ve v/ay to oversome these deficiencies is to assign responsibility for 
planning and implementing a program of reform to a representative council 
of citizens and education professionals. ^ 

o Consensus will be possible, and probably even iriore likely in the 



o 



long run, if people from all elements of the local school community 
are involved in the problem-solving effort. 

The Council's jurisdiction would be limited to from one to a few 
schools rather than extended over a large number of schools, to 
minimize the difficulty of achieving consensurs and getting a 
sizable percentage of participation in council efforts. 



o 



The cluster of schools involved v;ould be called a Rcnevjal Site. 



o 



o 



llie Renev.'al Site would have license to consider any problem in 
the schools under its juridiction, and be subject to tl*»e School 
Board *s but not the Superintendent's authority. 

Local communities will not start a Renewal Site unless the finan- 



o 



cial cost to the school system is near zero. 

After experiencing the benefits that result from Renev/al Site 
effort, the local school community would be willing to pay all 



Renewal Site costs. 



GANIZA TION 

Tltroc organi '/ational entities v;oulcl be required in manc'iging a program 
of Renewal Sites; A National Center for Education Renev;al in OE, the 
State Dupartnents of Education, and the local school board. 

o The National Center v;ould have tv7o responsibilities: 

(1) Evaluating and approving applications for Renewal Site 
grants. 

(2) Directing Renewal Site councils to experts who would help 

define or solve educational problems, 
o The State Departments of Education would have two responsibilities: 

(1) Stimulating Renev;al Site applications 

(2) Directing Renewal Site councils to experts who would help 
define or solve problems. 

o OE v;ould award funds for Renewal Sites to local school boards. 

With the encouragemcint of OE and the State Departments of Education, 
the school boards v;ould dd.egate authority for managing these funds 
to the Renewal Site Council, and retain only an overseer role. 
The Renewal Site Council v7ould have ten menibers representing the school 
board, superintendent's office, principals, teachers, parents, students, and 
citizens. 

o Members would serve for three year terms tc maintain continuity in 

the planning activity, 
o Members would be appointed by the school board, 
o The Council would be a working team and not a managoinent board, 
o OE support to a Renewal Site would last only five years. Renewal 

Sites V70uld be encouraged to continue their v;ork indefinitely v;ith 

support from local funds. 



OPERATION 



The first phase of Council operations would be assessing problems 
within the Renewal Site. This activity could take many months, as 
all elements of the Renewal Site community would need to be contacted 
The next phase of operations v;ould be planning an action program to 
solve or alleviate the problem. 
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o The finril phase v;oulcl be evaluating success and restarting the 

assessment process, 
o The Council would h:we funds t:o hire outside expertise, 
o Tj'pical issuos v/hicii a Renewal Site inight address are: parent- 
school relationsliips , installing modular scheduling, and,: as an 
example of a special problem, sinoothing the transition between a 
conservative gi'oup of elemcnitary schools and a- very innovative 
high school, 

o Experimentation has shown that the v;ork of problem-solving teams 
like Rcncv:al Site Councils can be considerably improved if the 
team receives training from expert problem-solving specialists in 
human relations, application oi problem-solving models , and the 
handling of survey data. 

o As the Council matures, part of its vjork should be training others 
in the local community to be change agents. 

o As the Council matures, other functions could be added j a subor- 
dinate-. Research <'jnd Development Council, a mechanism for detecting 
succ(issful innovations in nearby schools, a mechanism for contin- 
uous assessment of needs, a mechanism for training change agents, 
a Teacher Center, and a Parent Center. 



advai:tages 



The members of the Renewal Site Council are socially linked to 
and fam il iar with the coiiununity 's problems. 

The Renewal Site can be a permanent structure for facilitating 
innovation. 



DISABV/C^TAGES 



ERLC 



There are no direct channels for feeding back needs to the R&D 
coiiuaunity except to the extent that members of the latter are 
brought in as consultants. 

The Renewal Site Council has initially very little familiarity 
with problem-solving methods and sources of infonnation . 
Renewal Site Council*^ are parallel to noriT}£^l administrative 
channels and sometimes doubt their own authority to act. 
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LINKACK )!i:CllANIS>:S FOR INNOVATION: 
Resource rorsonnei \^■orksho^■> 



BA SIC PRKI IISK 

iriducal.ional devclopracnt cannot be separaled from innovation 
v.^iich happens when developed products are simply released to the 
educational marketplace. The difficulties with this approach are 

(1) that teachers and administrators are not innovation oriented 
and, hence, are not looking for innovations to solve their problems; 

(2) that ]ocal constraints, and resources seldom match the require- 
ments of a curriculum produced for a national market; and (3) that pub- 
lishing houses tend to "brutalize** a curriculum in the drive to sell 
materials, A solution to these difficulties is the Resource Personnel 
Workshop concept,. v;here the developers of a curriculum are. engaged 

to run v7orkshops that train resource people who will then work with 

schools in modifying and adopting a new curriculum, 

o Since a major problem in adopting a new curriculum is 

adapting the curriculum to local constraints and resources, 
the resource people should be school personnel familiar 
with probleiDS in the schools where the curriculum will 
be installed. 

o Because of variations among localities, separate work- 
shops must be run for different regions of the country. 

0 Tlie spirit and intent of a development, v;hich is usually 
the fundamental innovation, is more likely to be replicated 
in practice if someone heavily involved in the original 
development is tlie Workshop leader, 

PRIM/iRY MANAC ]::r £NT KMPHASES 

01 The objective in running Resource Personnel Workshops 

is to train and assist people who will help practitioners 
modify and use a new educational development, 
o The Workshop leader should be someone who was involved 
in the original development effort. 
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o A ni)ip.ber of schools in the area sex"ved by a VJorksI)op should 
be ill: least interested in adopting the new curriculum before 
the VJorkshop starts, but one responsibility of tlie I-Jorksliop 
teams V70uld be proinoting the adoption of the new curriculura, 

o The* Workshop participants shonld meet periodically over one 
year's time to resolve difficulties encountered in v/orking 
with practitioners, 

o WorkfUiop participants should be chosen by the Workshop 

leader, preferably from the schools interested in adopting 
the new curriculuiu, 

o llie VJorkshop participants should be supported to continue 

their work in additional sciiools after the Workshop formally 
ends , 

0}y;ANTZAT 10N 

Resource Personnel Workshops O'^^'VJ's) could be administered 
by a variety of arrangements. One would be to consider RPVJ's as an 
integral part of an NIE development project. Another arrangement 
would be to assign responsibility for managing RPW^s to the Office 
of Education, Especially for regional development projects, EPW's 
could be managed by the regional laboratory or the State Department 
of Education, 

The administrative tasks th.-^t Uf^ed to be performed are; ^, 
o Finding a group of schools interested in adopting the new 
curriculum, 

o Interesting a member of the development team to submit a 
project proposal for an RPW, 

o Evaluating solicited and unsolicited proposals. 

o Selecting which projects to fund. 

o Monitoring and supporting ongoing projects. 

Each Workshop v;ould consist of approximately thirty participants 
divided into teams of two or three. Typically, a team consists of 
a Jjubject matter specialist and two teachers, or a principal and two 
teachers. All would have e:<perience in schools similar to and nearby 
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the schools to ho. reached with Lhe nev; curriculum. 

o 'ilie training porlion of a V/o):h.shop project vjould bo. conducted 
during ilio suinmcr, 

o A principal objoctive vrould be transmitting sufficient under- 
standing of the fundamental innovation to the participants, 
so that, when faced v?ith classroom realities, they v;ould be 
able to rcconmiend a practice that faithfully reproduced the 
intent and effect of the curriculum design. 

o During the acadeiuic year the Workshop teams v7ould be working 
with teachers in an assigned area. Activities could include 
stimulating theix" interest in the new curriculum, and assist- 
ing them in adapting it to their cJassrcom needs and goals. 

o The Workshop could reconvene periodically to work out mutual 
problems and exchange insights. 

o The VJorkshop leader would also make periodic visits to the 

Workshop teams aiid the teachers being aided, as a counseling 
and evaluative mechanism. 



ADVANTAGriS 



The VJorkshop is a reciprocal mechanis m because it provides 
a way for developers to see the practical difficulties, 
involved in using their products. 

The W^orkshop is an innovation mechanism in which all contacts 
are face-to-face . 

llie VJorkijliop teaias are from the same scliool environment of 
practitioners being served. 

Tlie Workshop format is easily adapted to v;orking with insti- 
tutions other than schools. 



DISADV/J^ITAGBS 



relationship between practitioners and R&D is temporary , 
and li mited to a small portion of the v;hole program of a 
school 



ERLC 
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The "fnn.-out:'^ ratio of Workshops is low because one devel- 
oper trains on the average ten Workshop teamf; per year, 
v;ho train vx\y\)o. fifty teachers over the average team's 
lifetirac* 
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LINKAGE MECiiAIUSM FOK INNOVATION; Jhc 3:ducaLlon;il Extension :Wcnt 



BASIC PKI-M[ SI-S 

o Educational R&D has and will produce many innovative products 
and methods potentinlly useful to practitioners in solving 
probler^ or ii^^proving the quality of thoir practice, 
o For a variety of reasons, most practitioners do not naturally 
engage in enough problem solving activity .to cause them to 
search out innovations that could be employed, 
o The most effective way to induce sufficient probler:r solving 
behavior in practitioners is to er»tablis!i pernianeni: personal 
relationtiliips betvroon them and the Txtension Agents who 
are responsible for stimulating problem-solving behavior 
and mobilizing resources, 
o These extension agents must, have ready access to R£(D products 
and knov:ledge relevant to the problems they encounter* if they 

are to be successful in the long run, 
o Extension agents will be more responsive to the practitioners' 

needs, and more often used, if practitioners pay at least part of 
the cost of supporting the Extension Agent system, 

PRIMARY MA^7^GEM ENT EMPHA SES 

The primary emphases in the extension agent approach to managing 
j.nnovation are.' 

o provide practitioners and others with the personal services 
of an Extension Agcnt^ v?ho permanently associates and works 
with these practitioners and ulhtirs in diagnohlng euucatioaal 
problciiLS and finding the resources to solve them, 
o Have e-ich aj^ent reside in and take responsiblity for school 

distr? ct-sized areas of the county, 
o T.ink extension agents strongly to a regional research and 
levelopnent facility that provides them with jrelevant 
information. 



ERLC 
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o Hnvo the practitioners and others usini^ the cipents' services 

pay part of the ngcnl:r> ' support costs, 
o Once the pracli tlonerr. ' confidence is gained,* use the extension 
system piogrnnuiKU icalJ y for diffusing important R&P results into 
practice. 

ORGANIZATION^ 

The organ Lzatd cmal arrangement for delivering extension sei*\'ices is 
a decent ral i ;:cd structure containing the. National Center for Educational 
COi:Ui:unicr,tiori5; (in the Office of Kducation) and a number of Regional 
Educational Extension Services. 



National Cent er for luKica t__lo nal Cc>!r.:nuni ca t I ons 

The National Center for Educational Coi.;r>)unications v;ould have 
three primary responsibilities: (1) evaluating the performance of the 
^Jl?gional Educational Extension Serx'ices, (2) developing* testing, and 
implein</nting nev; extension practices, and (3) organising programmatic 
efforts to diffuse nationally important RuD results through the 
extension network. The National Center might also manage other innovation 
programs, such as a computerised abstract service or Teacher Centers, 

The National Center uould be organised into five divisions: four 
subject-oriented divisions and one responsible for extension service 
development. The subject-oriented divisions would have responsiblity for 
evaluating the performance of the Regional Extension Services and 
organizing the programmatic efforts. 

Regional Extension Services 

Adjacent to e.ich Regional Laboratory maintained by the NIE v;ould 
be a Regional Educational Extension Service headed by a Director of 
Regional Educational Extension. The Director would have five assistants, 
one in each of the aibject areas defraed by the National Center and one 
ad:ninist ration. Each Assistant would have sufficient manag'^rial and 
^Rjchnical staff to fulfill four responsibilities: (1) tend to the administrative 
needs of extension agents, (2) participate in the planning and laanagement 

ERIC 
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national diffiisi.on iniLinLivcf5 , (3) plan and execute i-egional diffusion 
initiatives, and (A) hire and develop the corps of Extension Agents, 
The Il(j^;i()nal KxLonsion Service v;ould be supported by funds from 
two sources: a forr}ula fron llic Nntionwil Center, and matching 

shares from the participating school districts. 

Extensio n Ag ents 

Extension Agents v;ould be assigned responsibility for a geograpliic 
Jrca encoT:ipassing one or more school districts. The xtension gent 
would et'.t ablish working relationsliips V7ith head tcaclicrs, influential 
adminiC't ratnrs , citizens, and others by wcrlu'.ng with them (1) to diagnose 
and solve Iheii problens, and (?) to rccogni:'-e opportunities. The 
extension agent could be assisted by whatever additional staff is necessary. 

The extension agent could locate his office in a Teacher Cen::er, 
should one be available, as an ideal way to establish and maintain contacts 
^^n the eJucationaJ community. 

In solving pi-oblcims the Extension AgcuLs v;ould have many demands 
for information, products, and direct assist.ince from R&D, The Extension 
iigent v7ould direct these requests to the appropriate Extension Specialist 
working in the nearest Regional Education Laboratory, 

Extension Specialists 

Each Regional Education Laboratory would have several Extension 
Specialists on its staff. Each Extension Specialist would be responsible 
for linov:ing all the research and developnient results in an assigned 
subject area and responding to assistance requests from Extension Agents, 

The Extension Specialists would be considered staff members of 
the individual departments in the Regional Education Laboratory, since 
they would be hired and managed by the department directors and 
located with the rest of the departmont staff. Many of the Specialists 
would do KliJ) on a part- time basis. 
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To coox-dlnaLe the activities and pcrf onnance of Extension 
Specialists v.'ith the needs oi Kxtcnsion Aj;ent^ > eacir department iiead in 
the Laboratory would report to the Director oi the Rogional Extension 
Service in addition to the Director of the Regional Education Laboratory. 
The Regional Extension Service would give the department head an annual 
budj^et for Extension Specialist services. 

LINKS WITH THE OFFICE O F EDUC ATIO 

o The National Center for Educational Coniraunications in OE 
would rianac<^ the exLension netv;ork, creating a natural 
linkage. 

LINKS WITH NIE 

o R&D inputs would flow "horiJiontally" from regionally located 
researchers and developers supported by NIE through the Exten- 
sion Specialists to Extension Agents and practitioners, 
o R&D needs V70uld be. transmitted back to NIE through several 
mechanisms: 

(1) Extension Specialists would influence researchers and 
developers in the Regional Laboratories in their choice 
of problems 

(2) the Regional Extension Service Director could influence 
the Directors of the Regional Education Laboratory, and 

(3) the National Center could request assistance from KIE 
through its linkages v/ith KIE. 

ADVANTAGES 

The advantages of the extension agent concept are: 

o The system is recipi'ocal in that the same linkages used for 

diffusing R&D results into practice are channels for influencing 

the direction of R&D activity. 

Because the system is formally s t r u c t u re d and permanent , 
practitioners know v;here to find assistance and have less 
difficulty coiiiinunicating needs. 
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Contacts are all f «'icc-"t o-f ace . 

Contacts are all locally C(> nvoii .icnt: to practitioners, 
TAGiiS 

The Extension Agent builds a network of social relationships 
and coirjiu tments not e as ily cha nj;cd, 

Tlie Extension Agent's services arc vulnerable to captnre by 
segments of the educcjtional coiniiiunity , 
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BASIC PRKMlSi: 



A school district will he luorc likely to use results if the district 

itself conducts R^l). 

o The district 's K^D personnel will associate with professional peers 
outside the school district, providing natural linkages between R&D 
and the local r;chool district • 

o When perforr.jd locally, R^<J^ can be very responsive to a particular 
classroora pracLicc or mann*;;crial decision, which inaJces it very 
useful to the local di5Jtxi<.,t» This usefulness should increase the 
dcnmnd for KuD by local users. Administrators and practitioners 
will Diore likely accept R&D results if they are produced by their 
own or|;anization than if thoy are produced by external agencieri. 

o School districts will not pay for R&D witli their own resources 
until its usefulness to them is clnnrly demonstrated. 

PRIMARY MA NACI iiMEI- rr E>ff]IASES 

o School districts would receive a block grant of funds fi-om the 

state for a five year period to pay for R&D. 
o School districts would decide how to spend this R&D money, 
o The State Department of Education v7ould provide assistance in 

establishing the R&D capability to each participating scliool 

district, 

o The district would be encouraged to continue the R&D program on 
its o\m funds after five years. 

ORGANIZATIO N 

Tlie organizational arrangement for iocal R&D would consist of agencies 
at two levels: a Division of Local R&D Assistance at the federal level, and 
R&D Advisory Services in cadi of the State Dopartiiicnts of Education. 
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Di vision of Lo cal R&l) Assistance 

The Division of Loc:il As;iisL:inra v;ould he part of the National 

Center for Educational Co::::r.uni cations in OE or part of NIL. The Division 
would have four responsibilities: (1)' laaking fonnula grants of funds to 
State Departments of Education for award to local scliool districts, (2) 
developing iinproved policies for conducting local RAD, (3) providing 
tecluiical assistance to the states in developing and managing their Local 
R&D Assistance Funds, and ('0 evaluating local efforts. Tha staff of 

this divif'.ion would be cxj^ort in tccliaiquos for developing R^xD capability 
at the local level. 

State MY) A dvisory Serv ice 

Each State Ri'^D Advisory Service v;ould av;ard a number of local school 
districts funds to he spent on RLD over a five year period. The sta'r* staff 
MPuld have throe responsibilities: (1) stimulating and evaluating applications 
Woi R£iD ^iwards , (2) conducting W&D on the best strategics for conducting RuDi and 
(3) providing assistance to local districts in designing their program, 
acquiring staff, linking the local effort to regional R&D institutions, and 
securing long-term financial support. 

School D ' stri cts 

Each school district would establish an Office of Research and DevelopiTjent 
to manage and/or conduct RtD, with a Director reporting to the Superintendent 
of Schools. The Office would consist of tv;o or three R&D professionals and 
a number of research aides, such as teachers on part-time assignment. The 
Office could be designed to serve school decision-makers (such as the Board 
of Education) or instructional purposes, depending on district needs and 
opportunities • 
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isKs wrni TiiK oFnc: ok i:nucATior; 



The principal conLncts v;if.h OC would be visits by professional staff 
from the Division of Local llil) As.^isLance (if it v;<iS located in OF.) near 
the beginning nnd near the end of a divStrict's five year grant. The result 
of these visits would be an c-va.l uaiion rcpc^rt jointly approved by the 
Office of Research and Developr.unt Director imd the Division Staff, These 
reports would be a principal i;:aans of developing ir»proved policies for 
conducting local RJ.D for recoiaiacnuation to tlie SuatCvS, The Division would 
not attempt to evaluate every local effort hut only a sample of the total, 

LINKS WITH NTE 

Most local Offices of Research and Development would be linked with 
an adjacent R^xD facility. Many of these facilities would be associated 
with NIE, 

The advantages of local R&D are several: 

o Decision iriaking and/or instruction v^ould b(i improved at the local 
level through the results of R^^D addressed specifically to local 
problems, 

o As producers of R&D, the districts would worci likely become 

consumers of R&D produced elsev;here, 
o Local districts would develop a v/orking relationship v:ith a 

regional R&D institution, 

DISADVMT/Gl'S 

Several disadvantages of local R&D arc also apparent: 

o ^ Qualified staff for conducting and/or managing R&D locally is 

extremely scarce, and v:ould be hard to keep In a small, remote unit such 
as a school R&D staff, 
o Qualified staff for the State Advisory Service is crucial to 

development of competent local R&D, but like qualified staff for 
the local offices, it is in very short supply, 

er|c 
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The local offica c-ould be suhjectcd o:- re..e political pressures 
that would be a burden on the sLnfr« tl.o and .i,ht co.npro.ise the 
objectivity of the W.D effort. 

A difficult d.ci.ion would bave to be ,uadc to favor grants to 
Jocal districts vhere resources and competency are high or to 
local districts where resources and cor,>etency are low. 



